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Important Announcement 


KAYSER AND MONTESER’S BRIEF 
GERMAN COURSE 


By C. F. KAYSER, Ph.D., and FREDERICK MONTESER, Ph.D., 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York. 


Price, $1.20 
' | ‘HIS introductory German course, comprising grammar, e€xer- 





cises, reading, and conversation, follows the recommenda- 
_ tions of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language 
Association and of the College Entrance Examination Board. It 
is a result of many years’ classroom experience on the part of two 
practical high school teachers, and in many respects, both in 
general arrangement and in important details, differs widely from 
the traditional text-book in German. In brief, the work provides : 
careful drill upon pronunciation ; memorizing and frequent repeti- 
tion of easy colloquial sentences; drill upon the rudiments of 
grammar ; abundant easy sentences designed not only to fix in the 
mind the forms and principles of grammar, but also to cultivate 
readiness in the reproduction of natural forms of expression ; 
exercises in word formation leading.to an acquisition of an ade- 
quate vocabulary ; and the reading of graded and connected selec- 
tions in prose and poetry. The book consists of §5 lessons — 
including review lessons and connected reading matter — each of 
which contains one or more topics of grammar, special -vocabulary, 
and exercises in reading and writing German, with suggestions and 
such helps for the student as are needed. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 





ENGLISH 


* 
Longmans’ Erglish Crammar 
Edited by GrorGE J. Smitu, Ph.D., member of the Board of Examiners, 
Department of Education, New York City. 65 cents. 
“BUILT UPON THE RIGHT LINES, SYSTEMATIC AND SCHOLARLY, INTER- 
ESTING AND ATTRACTIVE.” 


Longmans’ Briefer Crammar 


By the same editor. 40 cents. 
A PREPARATORY BOOK. 


Longmans’ School Composition 


By Davip SaLmon. 80 cents. 
“SCHOLARLY, THOROUGH, AND SENSIBLE. ADMIRABLE TREATMENT OF 
GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES, DICTION, AND SENTENCE STRUCTURE.” 


a 7 
Longmans’ English Literature 
By R. McWriruiam, B.A. $1.35. 
“A SIMPLE AND INTERESTING TEXT DESIGNED TO KINDLE ADMIRATION 
IN THE MINDS OF SECONDARY STUDENTS.” 


7” = 
Longmans’ English Classics 
Meet college entrance requirements.. 32 volumes. 
“4 STEADY INFLUENCE IN SHAPING THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN OUR 
SCHOOLS.” 


Marsland’s Interpretive Reading 
A MANUAL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY FOR USE IN COLLEGES, NORMAL, 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Cora MArRSsLAND, Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory in the Kansas State Normal School, Topeka. $1.12. 


“SIMPLE, YET BASED ON THOROUGHLY SOUND PRINCIPLES,” 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., * = Publishers 


9o1-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 











PETTIGREW, BRIGHT & CO. 


MEMBERS BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


19 KILBY STREET, BOSTON 


All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
ROW 





























- —LATEST BOOKS——— 
Hor Primary ‘Teachers and Kindergartners 








HAND WORK, by Jane “ Hoxie of New York - - - - - = $0.50 
INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION, by William A. Baldwin of Hyannis, Mass. 1.50 
TEACHERS’ PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD, arranged by Supt, S. H. 

tiolmes - - , - . - - é ~ 4 é ¥ .30 





We are giving special attention to 
KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


To increase the subscription list we are offering as premiums some of our best books. Send 
for illustrated circular giving particulars Price of the Review, $:.00a year. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 























An interesting point about the 





Is that the two points are smooth and even 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 


Another point is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad and Turned up. - Still another 


<< ashe EL ClESTERBROOK & cos) 
“SeugearaseMAALICAL WRITER 


point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Works! Gimden, 879: 
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| --¢ Bie, Books that you may carry, and hold readily in your hand, 
=a —“ sg are the most useful after all.—Samurt Jounson. 


PENCIL GEOGRAPHY 


just issued by the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY. 
in the pocket, and just enough in it to be read without any fatigue. It is patterned after the old school geography of 
forty years ago, in which the subject was taught by means of questions and answers. it gives answers to the many 
questions which are being continually asked as to where the materials come from which compose the pencil, and also 
how they are put together. We think it will help you in your work in the schoolroom. 


COPIES OF THIS LITTLE BOOK SENT TO ALL TEACHERS FREE OF CHARGE 


The illustrious writer must have had in mind the new 


It is convenient in size and shape, handy to carry 








| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY | 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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FACTS ABOUT RUSSIA. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Russia, including its Asiatic dominions, 
comprises an area of 8,644,100 English 
square miles, or about two and a half 
times the size of the United States. Of 
this vast area European Russia, with its 
fifty-one provinces, represents 1,902,202 
square miles, and Asiatic Russia covers 
about 6,700,000 square miles. 

Russia has a total population of 128,- 
92,173, which gives an average density 
for the empire of about fifteen persons 
per square mile. Only 22,697,469 of this 
vast population belong to Asiatic Russia, 
or about one-sixth, while its area is 
three and one-half times as great as that 
of European Russia. The towns of Rus- 
sia all told contain but thirteen per cent. 
of the total population. Comparing this 
small percentage with seventy-seven per 
cent. in England and Wales, fifty-four 
per cent. in Germany, fifty-one per cent. 
in France, and forty per cent. in the 
United States, we see the relative econo- 
mic and social backwardness of the coun- 


try. 

Russia, like the United States, has 
such variety of soil, climate, and minerals 
that she can produce most of life’s ne- 
cesssities and comforts; corn, wheat, 
barley, and rye for breadstuffs; cattle, 
horses, hogs, sheep, wool, hides, and 
provisions in abundance; beet sugar in 
great quantities; hemp and other fibres 
fiourish; virgin forests of enormous lum- 
ber capacity; coal, iron, and other miner- 
als plentifully; so much mineral oil and 
so cheap that it is freely used as fuel, and 
is seriously cutting into the sales of min- 
eral oils in Europe and Asia, particu- 
larly the Far East. That is one of the 
reasons, and a strong one, why Japan’s 
fight for the “open door” is of so great 
interest to us. 

Russia, in her government and through 
the Central State bank, controls the 
country financially, owns and operates 
two-thirds of the entire railway system 
and seven-eighths of all the telegraphs. 
Une-third of all the land and two-thirds 
of the forests are still under control of 
the Russian state. It owns and operates 
most valuable mines, and manufactures 
the mine products in its own works; 
owns the liquor trade of 129,000,000 peo- 
ple, and buys the entire national con- 
sumption of alcohol. The Russian state 
“is the greatest land owner, the greatest 
capitalist, the greatest constructor of 
railways and carries on the Jargest busi- 
ness (under one ownership) of any in the 
world.” 

Russia built the Trans-Siberian and ths 
Fastern Chinese railways at a cost of 
more than $400,000,C00. Those railways 
and the development, brains, and activity 
of Japan put an end to the national iso- 
lation of the Far East. 

Russia, having supplies of all materials 
for manufacturing, is becoming strong in- 
dustrially. Her factories for cottons and 
woolens, iron and steel and their pro- 
ducts, machinery and lumber are being 
established and increased. In this she is 
following United States methods, and 
has practically done it all in the last fifty 
years—since the Crimean war. 

Russia, while creating this railroad and 
industrial activity, is also creating at a 
faster ratio new wants by the people. 
The effect of this is seen in the increased 
demand upon the producers and manu- 
facturers of the United States. 

Russia by her Trans-Siberian railway 
secures command of the trade of north- 
ern Asia, just as we shall control vast 
volumes of trade by the opening of the 
American Panama Canal. 

Russia bought $8,000,000 worth of 
goods of us in 1898. Since then her pur- 
chases from us were $17,000,000 in 1903— 
one million dollars more than double in- 
crease in only five years. This, too, in 
spite of the Russian customs discrimina- 
tion against American naval stores, ma- 
chinery tools, cycles, and other manu- 
factures of iron and steel. 

Russia has in Siberia a cultivable area 
equal to that of Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, and North and South Da- 
kota combined. The importance of this 
immense area as a grain producer must 
be seriously regarded by us, but at the 
same time the wants of the people who 
will raise crops therein will be of value 
to the factories and factory workers of 
the United States. 

Russia has one of the largest state 
budgets in the world. Her estimated 
revenue for 1904 is in round figures 

2,000,000,000 rubles ($1,500,000,000), with 
expenditures (without the war) of the 


same. The budget has more than 
doubled since 1893. This is due mainly 
to the assumption of economic functions 
and the railways. 

Russia has a public debt of $3,414,000,- 
000, equal to $24.56 per capita of the pop- 
ulation, and an annual interest charge of 
$144,000,000. Russia’s debt is exceeded 
by only those of France and Great 
Britain. 

Russia has a yearly foreign commerce 
of only $644,000,000, represented by $269,- 
000,000 imports and $375,000 exports. 

Russia has only $896,000,000 of money 
in circulation, equal to only $6.95 per 
eapita of the population. 

Russia devotes only $27,000,000 of her 
public income of $1,500,000,000 to the 
eause of education. (Figures of 1902.) 
She gives less to the church. 

Russia in Europe has 46,531 English 
miles of navigable waterways. This is 
from three to four times less than those 
of Great Britain, France, and Germany. 

Russia has 36,673 miles of railways, of 
which 24,436 miles are operated by the 
state and only 12,237 miles by private 
companies. 

Russia has more miles of telegraph 
than any other European country (106,- 
432 miles), but the messages (including 
official messages) are comparatively few 
and far between. 

Russia is still pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country. More than eighty per 
cert. of her exports are agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

Russia increased her cotton crop from 
3,475,000 poods. in 1895-6 tq 6,867,000 
pouds in 1901-2, and her tobacco crop 
from 3,302,000 poods in 1885 to 5,016,000 
poods in 1896. 

Russia in Europe produced 15,600,000 
metric tons of coal in 1902. Its trans- 
portation over the Siberian railway in- 
creased remarkably—from 436,697 poods 
in 1899 to 7,524,883 poods in 1902. 

Russia stands next to the United States 
as a wheat producer, each contributing in 
19v3, about one-fifth of the tota: calcul- 
able world supply; 1903, however, was 
Russia’s best year in wheat, the increase 
being 28.9 per cent. over the average crop 
of the previous five years. The United 
States crop for 1903 was but little in ex- 
cess of the average for the years named. 
Taking that period average and the pre- 
vious five year period .average together, 
the increases were United States 38.7 per 
cent. and Russia 8.9 per cent. on 460,000,- 
000 bushels each. In average wheat ex- 
ports in the crop years 1901-1903 the fig- 
ures are: Russia, 111,500,000 bushels; 
United States, 203,000,000 bushels. 

Russia produced 156,000,000 poods of 
pig iron in 1902, a falling off of 14,000,000 
poods, compared with the average for 
1899-1901. 

Russia exported $27,236,000 worth of 
mineral oils in 1901, against $71,113,000 
by the United States. 

The facts and figures used in this com- 
munication are from “Commercial Rus- 
sia in 19)4,” just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, through 
its Bureau of Statistics. 

If, as may be confidently expected, the 
strain of the Russo-Japamese war results 
in a better state of things for Russia it- 
self in bringing the government and its 
needs nearer to the hearts of the people 
—thereby giving the people more voice 
in the government—great development 
of the vast resources of the Muscovite 
empire will result. 

Schenectady. 
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SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 








Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 





GOOD MAP FREE. 





Any rural or village school in New 
England can have a beautiful up-to-date 
map (40x55 inches) of the United States 
and her Island Possessions, free of cost, 
by sending to the New England office of 
the Wabash railroad company, 176 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. This is as good a 
map for school use as can be had at any 
price. Limiting this to rural and village 
schools is for the purpose of giving the 
maps to those not adequately supplied. 





A Mttle bird sat on a telegraph wire, 
And said to his mates, “I declare, 
If wireless telegraphy comes into vogue 


We'll all have to sit on the air.” 
—~6§t, Nicholas. 








Hotel Belleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Sirect, 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 





Art Nouveau 
Cafe 


Royal , 
ungarian 
Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath..............00: $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and rs per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $6 and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to A) el in- 

uity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 

MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
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ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


al 
Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt, Azt. BOSTON. 











Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing F fang orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 











Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 








IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
of the greatest aids to modern instruction, 
ofitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography, History 
Science, Art and other branches. Every school 
should have one. Illustrated catalogue/ree. 
McALLISTER MFG, OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 
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CLUB RATES. 
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One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
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SYMPATHY. 


Ask God to give thee skill 

In comfort’s art, 
That thou mayest consecrated be 

And set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy, 
For heavy is the weight of ill 

In every heart, 
And comforters are needed much 
Of Christ-like touch. 

—Anonymous. 








“He did too many grandnesses, to note 

Much in the meaner things about his path; 

And, stepping there, with face toward the sun, 

Stopped seldom to pluck weeds or ask their names.” 
—Balaustion’s Adventure. 


The thorn and the thistle may grow as they will, 
Where friendship unfolds, there is Paradise still. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

SiPERINTENDENT Homer P. Lewis, Worcester, 
Mass,: If the spirit of the school is as it should be 
the children learn to render willing obedience to au- 
thority. 

SUPERENTENDENT Francis S. Brick, Uxbridge, 
Mass.: Wheu strangers are hooted at on the street, 
when public buildings are marked -and mutilated, 
when general town property is held in disrespect, 
when the streets are overrun with young people who 
know little and care less about the rights and privi- 
leges, something is wrong with the educational sys- 
tem of the town. 

Presipenr W. D. Hyper, Bowdoin College: 
There are five educational ideals struggling for 
supremacy—the physical, the technical, the liberal, 
the theoretical, and the spiritual. The physical ideal 
declares that steady nerves and cheerful temper are 
the basis of a useful and happy life. The technical 
ideal is the ability to earn a living. The liberal ideal 
is to be at home in all lands and all ages. The 
theoretical ideal is devotion to truth for her own 
dear and precious sake. ‘Whe spiritual ideal is grate- 
ful love to God, hearty support of ail the great in- 
stitutions of the family, state, the church. Each of 
these ideals is necessary, yet neither of them alone 
ts complete. They must be reconciled and assigned 
their respective places and proportion. 

Eowarp Furrerer, Supervisor of Music, 
Albany, N. ¥.: A properly conducted lesson in 
vocal nusie requires the quickest and brightest 
thought of which the pupil is capable, for every 


tone must be thought (heard mentally) before it can 
be intelligently sung, and this, too, must all be done 
in Tezular, rhythmical movement, necessitating, as 
may he seen, a continnons thread of thought 


throughout the exercise. ‘This being the case, it is 
clearly evident that the best teacher of vocal music 
‘S hot necessarily the one who is the best singer, but 
: _ who, as in other branches, inspires the pupils 
: “ n and act for themselves—the correctness of 
= thinking, and, consequently, of the acting being 
sown by the singing of certain required tones, 
either from dictation or representation. 





HUROPEAN APPRECIATION FOR AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, 
Principal State Normal School, Hyannis. 





The International Congress for the Development 
of the Teaching of Drawing held its meeting at 
Berne, Switzerland, on August 2-6, 1904. America 
was represented by addresses and exhibits which 
were so well received by European educators that I 
feel sure that the readers of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education will be glad to know something of 
the doings of this-convention. 

The first meeting of this congress was held in 
Paris in 1900. So much interest was manifested at 
that meeting that arrangements were then made for 
another meeting to be held at Berne in 1904. 

The most prominent American representative ati 
the Paris meeting was Miss Mary C. Wheeler, prin- 
cipal of a well-known private school of Providence, 
R. I. Miss Wheeler was made the American repre- 
sentative on the general committee of arrangements 
for the meeting of 1904. To the enthusiasm and 
energy of Miss Wheeler is due the credit for the im- 
portant part which America had in the present con- 
vention. In order to get any proper conception of 
the work of this convention one needs to get a little 
of the local coloring, and this may perhaps be gained 
by the conventional approach through the railroad 
station. 

On alighting from the train one found signs in 
three languages directing him to the various depart- 
ments of the station. If he could read none of these 
and could understand only English he was soon 
turned over to a porter who spoke English and was 
very glad to be of service. If this porter was unable 


. to answer all of his questions he was conducted to a 


free Inquiry office, just around the corner, where he 
found an intelligent woman in the government em- 
ploy whose whele business it is to assist travelers in 
any matter in regard to which they may desire to in- 
quire. With such a reception—a typical Swiss re- 
ception—we were made welcome and the same 
kindly, unobtrusive care was over us throughout our 
stay. 

After depositing our luggage at our various hotels 
we started for the convention. This we found in a 
fine modern high school building, with spacious, airy 
corridors along which the most of the exhibits were 
arranged. The convention was divided into two 
sections. We entered the room in which the second 
section was holding its meeting. 

Here we found a beautiful, well-lighted room, 
from the windows of which one could get a wonder- 
ful view of the city of Berne, situated as it is partly 
in the valley of the river Aar, and partly on the en- 
closing hills, and of the Burmese Alps beyond. The 
room was well filled with people of many nationali- 
ties. We noticed that on the stage there were sev- 
eral persons besides the chairman and the speaker. 
The reason for this we understood later. The 
speaker was an Englishman and we began to feel 
quite at home, but this feeling soon disappeared 
when the speaker having finished, one person on the 
stage proceeded to translate the address, or a sum- 
mary of the same, into French, and then another 
took up the tale and translated it into German. 
The announcements and rulings of the chairman 
were usually in French. At first this unique condi- 
tion of things was interesting, but as the convention 
proceeded and everything must be given three 
times it hecame very tedious. Not only so, but intel- 
ligent general discussion was almost impossible, and 
it also became impossible to keep the program up to 
the time schedule In fact, this last part did not 
seem to be considered a matter of consequence, and 
some of us Americans, after waiting for half a day 
not knowing when our papers might be called for, 


became rather impatient in regard to the lack of 
system in the management of the program. Out of 
this apparent confusion there came a kind of order, 
so that a time was found for every paper and for the 
presentation of the resolutions given below. One 
suggestion which came to us Americans was in the 
submission of resolutions in print so that each per- 
son had his copy before him during the discussion. 

' Between the sessions we were entertained in ways 
which made us again realize that we were not in 
America. Qne of our party put it in this way: “The 
first evening we were received at the largest beer 
saloon in the city the second evening at the largest 
beer garden (a terrace overhanging the river) and 
the fourth evening at the highest beer garden (a 
beautiful place on the mountain side).” In each 
case there was good music and an opportunity to sit 
at small tables and be social over liquid refresh- 
ments, but no attempt was made at formal enter- 
tainment of any kind. Besides the above-mentioned 
entertainments there were excursions to Friburg, 
where a formal reception and lunch were given by 
the city authorities to the special delegates, and an 
excursion to Interlaken. ; 

The city of Berne itself furnished much enter- 
tainment to those of us who had never before visited 
it. It is a beautiful city. 'Dhe older part is pic- 
turesque, especially the arcaded streets, the many 
uniqne fountains, the cuckoo clock over the gate of 
the old city wall, the bear dens, and the old cathe- 
dral, but the new part, consisting of government 
buildings, school buildings, city library building, 
historical museum, bridges, and many private resi- 
ences, is very modern. ‘The most interesting thing 
which I saw was the market day, when not only the 
market place but every business street was lined 
with people selling all kinds of things, and every 
family seemed to have sent a representative to 
market for a basket of provisions. 

But to return to the real work of the congress. 
It may be fairly said that there were many strong 
papers presented’and many exhibits were well worth 
seeing. One gained the impression from the papers 
and the exhibits that there was much more uni- 
formity regarding the belief as to what ought to be, 
than there was in the practice or what is being done. 
It was evident, too, that for the most part the 
speakers were reaching out after something far be- 
yond that which they have as yet attained. The 
truth was many times emphasized that we need to 
develop general principles rather than to fritter 
away our time in discussing details of technique. 
In this connection it may be proper to speak of a 
compliment which was paid to America by Mr. Cook, 
a prominent English delegate. Mr. Cook said that 
in America the teaching of drawing was being based 
upon psychological principles as in no other coun- 
try. “There,” he said, “the child is being studied, 
and an attempt is being made to correlate the vari- 
ous lines of school work letting them grow out of 
the needs of the child. I am glad to have lived to 
see the day when such an exhibit as that from 
Springtield, Mass., is possible.” At another time he 
spoke with great appreciation of the work from 
Hyannis, Mass. “It is very interesting and well 

worthy of the most careful study. It is very prac- 
tical and shows how the school work can be corre- 
lated with the natural activities of the child.” 

Some of us from America had the feeling that the 
work from France was too geometrical and showed 
evidence that the system was the dominating idea, 
and that the English showed work from individual 
punils rather than from whole schools. 

’ There were many interesting exhibits from differ- 
ent countries and different schools. The most of 
these exhibits showed some fine things but a lack of 
unity in the courses. Where there was unity it was 
of a mechanical sort based on geometric forms 


rather than upon the child life, Drawing as an 
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evolution of the child mind wasict much.in evi- 
dence. 

One exhibit which attracted considerable atten- 
tion was that of Alois Bouda from bohemia, Aus- 
tria. It consisted of drawings and color work so fine 
that many experienced teachers said it was impos- 
sible to get such work from young children. Others 
said “Yes, it is possible; you can get little children 
to do wonderful things if their whole attention is 
directed along any one line, but what about the 
other work? Is this work an expression of the all- 
round development of the child?” What we desire 
to have onr schools bring about is spiritual develop- 
ment—-the all-round growth of the child mind. Any 
exhibit, to be good, ought to give evidence of this 
all-round development, this gradual awakening and 
quickening of the thinking, the feeling, and the 
power to do on the part of the child. 

At the earnest request of prominent Swiss educa- 
tors the exhibits froin the city of Springfield, Mass., 
and from the state normal school at Hyannis, Mass., 
were presented to Switzerland to become a part of a 
permanent pedagogical exhibit. The delegates froin 
England and Seotland then petitioned that these 
same exhibits he loaned to them to he placed on ex- 
hibition in different parts of Great Britain for six 
weeks. Of course this petition was granted. 

One of the stong points of this convention was 
the consideration of the broad subject of the educa- 
tion of the child rather than the narrower concep- 
tien of the teaching of the subject of drawing. This 
appears in the resolutions which were adopted. 
They were as follows:— 

1. That thé instruction should follow the law of 
natural deveiopment in the child. That drawing 
should be a means of expression of thought and im- 
pression: the child should express itself. 

2.- That the teaching of drawing be included in 
every course of study. as obligatory, in the same way 
as other general subjects of study. 

3. That drawing be recognized as an important 
factor in education in the kindergarten. 

1. "That societies be called upon in each country 
to pursne the necessary research and record experi- 
ments tending towards a rational method. 

5. All rational instruction is based upon the 
evolution of the child. The pupil’s drawing ought 
to be inflnenced py and related to the world in which 
he lives. Drawing has for its immediate ends the 
comprehension of the language of drawing as re- 
lated to form and color and the ability to use this 
language as a mode of expression. It ‘has all the 
characteristics of a living language. Its use should 
be fluent and natural, the hand swiftly obeying the 
thought. Drawing ought ultimately to lead to an 
understanding and an appreciation of the beautiful 
in nature end art. 

6. The congress desires that in all schools below 
the high school the instruction in elementary draw- 
ing should be in accord with these principles. 

Y. Drawing in secondary schools should be con- 
ducted on the same lines as in primary schools, and 
should aim at cultivating taste. 

8. ‘That for use in the next congress it be the 
duty of each nation to study the correlation which 
can be established between the teaching of drawing, 
modeling, and manual work in all stages of in- 
structior. 

9. That drawing may form a part of a university 
course, 

10. ‘Phat in 
graphie explanation is 


demonstra- 
drawing 


which 


necessary, 


examinations, in 
tion or 
mev be taken into account. 

11. Since the results of the teaching of drawing 
and of artistic culture depend largely on mstraction 
receiver the teacher, it is therefore highly 
necessary that great care -be taken in the traimng 


] from 


of prit sary school teachers. 

12. As for metruction in norma’ schools and all 
other institutions taking drawing, the masters to be 
trained shonld re ceive all indispensable knowledg: 
( ychoslogiecal. iesthetieal. and pedagogical, ete.). 

13. At the next information 
sults obtained of the realization of the 


congress will he 


given as to re 
preceding resolutions. 
The Americans who were present and took some 


part in the pro¢eedings of the congress were as fol- 


‘Jews: Alfred V“Churchill, Teachers’ College, Colum- 


bia University, New York; Fred H. Daniels, director 
of drawing, public schools, Springfield, Mass.; Miss 
Mary €. Wheeler, principal of Miss Mary C. 
Wheeler’s school, 26 Cabot street, Providence, R. I.; 
Williani A. Baldwin, principal state normal school, 
Hyannis, Mass.; Miss Susan B. Willard, secretary 
Society of Arts and Crafts, Hingham, Mass.; James 
IF’. Hopkins, director of art education, public schools, 
Boston, Mass.: Miss Nannie Bosworth, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Charles M. Carter>direetor of drawing, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Samuel T. Dutton, professor of 
school admimstration in Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 








AN IDEAL TEACHER PORTRAYED BY 
PRESIDENT HARPER. 

Tle qualifications for the ideal college professor, 
as outlined by President Harper in a lecture at the 
University of Chicago on the faculty of a college, 
are:— 

1. He should be married. 

2. Ife should be a church member. 

3. He should mix with his students outside the 
classrooms. 

t. Ife should have a doctor’s degree. 

5. He should be willing to work hard eleven 
months in the year. 

6. He should be in sympathy with the publie 
and take an active interest in public affairs. 

“The professor who is married,’ said President 
Harper, “will do three times as much in his position 
as one who is single. And if he has three or four 
children, he will be still better. for he will be a 


stronger man.” 








EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY,.—(1.) 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D- 





[ Address. ] 
TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE POWER. 

sy efficiency I mean effective power for work and 
service during a healthy and active life. The effi- 
cient nation will be the nation made up, by aggrega- 
tion, of individuals possessing this effective power, 
and national education will be successful in propor- 
tion as it secures in the masses the development of 
this pewer and its application in infinitely various 
forms to the national industries and the national! 
service. 
at once that this edneation for efli- 
elency is not a training which should cease with 
youth. On the contrary, it should be prolonge: 
through adult years, until the powers of the mind 
and body begin with added vears to decline. It has 
been too much the custom to think of education as 
an aifair of youth, and even of the earlier vears ot 
the work of the whole 


Let me Say 


youth: put it really should be 
life. Because the large majority of American chil- 
dren cease to go to school by the time they are four- 
teen years of age, it hy no means follows that their 
education should cease at that early age. The pro- 
longation of tile period of formal edueation for a 
considerable minority of American children, and the 
provision of summer schools, evening schools, trade 
correspondence schools, business colleges, 
many with public 
clubs. illustrate the 
new idea that 

prolong | through adult life. 

Now al every stage of life compre- 
hends two prov the training of powers, and 
the acquisition of knowledge. Childhood and youth 
are the time for acquiring new mental processes anil 
functions and for exercising and strengthening the 

child initiates 
aml establishes new mental habits much 
the adult; but the adult, with 
trained powers, has an immense advantage over the 
child in the acquisition of information. The 
portant thing in childhood is, therefore, to train the 
child in as large a variety of mental processes as 


schools, 
reading circles of sorts, 


libraries and book 


and 
increasin¢ 
o be 


, : , : 
prevalence of the edneation 1s 


all education a 


(92 08- 


memory. ‘Th new processes of 
thought 
nore easel than 

hae 


i- 


possible, and to establish as many useful ment)! 
habits as possible. During this training an immens 
body of information will be incidentally acquired 
but not so rapidly as the same person grown-up ca 
acquire it. Many a practicing lawyer in the prin 
of life will master in a few weeks the principles an 
the details of a complex subject in science or art, in 
transportation or manitfacturing, with an aecurac 
and comprehensiveness which enable him to de 
suceessfully with the subject in competitive argu 
ment. Many an adult reader with trained habits 0 
attention and concentration will absorb the con‘ent- 
of a book with a speed and retentiveness which ))) 
child can approach. The important things to a 
complish through education in youth are, therefore, 
the initiation of mental processes, and the estab!is))- 
ment of good mental habits, with incidental acquisi- 
tion ot information. Continued education during 
adult life will provide inereasing stores of inform 
ticn. Education for efficiency, individual or 
national, will take account of these different J): 
complementary advantages of youth and of j) 
turity. 

‘The debate over the proper selection of studies in 
youth has been a long and wearisome one; bu’ 
last two propositions are seen to command ali s 
universal acceptance. The first is that children an 
young people should study the elements: of a con:i\- 
erable variety of subjects, such as language, matl- 
maties, history, natural science, sanitation, and « 
nomics, not with the primary purpose of obtain! 
information on those subjects, but in order that th: 
may sample several kinds of knowledge, initiate (h 
menial processes and habits appropriate to‘each, aii! 
have a chance to determine wisely in what direction 
their own individual mental powers can be best a)) 
plied. the secend is that training for power 0 
work and service should be the prime object of edu- 
eation throughout life, no matter in what line th 
trained powers of the individual may be applied. 

THE PHYSICAT. BASIS OF EDUCATION. 

The training of sight, hearing, smell, tast 
touch has been neglected in education to 
extraordinary degree. Indeed, schools and url 
conditions of life have actually impaired on a gr 
scale the sense of sight—that best window of th 
soul. Quickness and accuracy in all the senses are 
of high value to the individual throughout life; ani 
in innumerable cases some slight but unusual supe 
riority in one or more of the senses becomes the rea! 
basis of suecess in life. Thus, the father and son 
who made those wonderful glass models of flowers 
in the University Museum inherited from genera 
tions of glass blowers, and developed in their own 


persons an exquisite skill of.eye and hand whi 
gave them their unique success in that artis 


craftsmanship. The skill of most good miechani 
depends on the sure co-operative action of a pr. 
ticed eve and a practiced hand. Most successful su 
geons possess as the basis of their success an unu-u 
aeccuraey of sight and touch combined with a su 
memory in regional anatomy and a presence of mind 
which no emergency can perturb. The locomotive 
engineer, or the motorman on an electric car, nee! 
a short ¢ime-reaction—that is, the interval between 
his sight of a signal, or of an object which present 


itself suddenly, and the corresponding action of hi- 


hand and hody must. be very brief. This is a bodil 
quality which must be combined with a natur: 
steadiness of mind and an indefatigable alertne- 
The training of the ear should come through re 

poetry, and mus 


ing aloud, reciting prose and 
systematica! 


Kducation should try to increase 
pleasure chrough the ear to compensate for the | 
rid noises of urban life. The sense of smell descr 
a careful training; for it is the daily source of | 

gratifications, the frequent renewer of mental a 

ciations, and the best natural protector against « 
rupted food, drink, and air. As a rule no attent 
is paid during systematic education to this inval 
able sense. While the body is under training. 2 
after it has heen trained, it requires a steady 

intelligent eare which edueation for efficiency shor 
systematically teach. Here again much remains 


[Continued on page 270.] 
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{UTHORS WHO ARK A PRESENT DE. 
LIGHT.—(X.) 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 

In the provinee of fiction, Southern writers of 
‘ate vears have fairly won many a laurel. In many 

istances they have been peculiarly happy in thcir 
‘loice of themes, and fascinating in their delinea- 
‘ions. A deep tinge of poetry in their prose is quite 
ittractive. Life to them is full of moods ag well as 
tions; and in its picturing they are pronounced 

vostles of realism. A certain cavalier element also, 
with a deep reverence for woman and race. and an 
nipassioned love of natural scenery, conspire to 
e their work winsome to a large body of readers. 
he air of the mountains, the hemp fields, and 
Blne Grass rezion of “Ole Kentucky” ehfolds 
Mr. Allen’s works. 'The medium through which 
le permits us to see his creations is the translucent 
have of his native state. Though for long years past 
a resident ef New York, he adores the common- 
wealth whose loyal son he is, and her seenery- of 
mountain and meadow comes gracefully into all his 
pcrspectives. [lis earliest serious literary work was 
series of articles for Harper’s on “The Blue Grass 
Region.” And in some respects he has never ex- 
cclled these in any of his more pretentious works, 
(he chief charm about his “Summer in Arecady” is, 
it is in such intimate companionship. with the 

‘ier articles. ‘he open-air feature of his hooks 

- been widely and approvingly commented upon. 

Gut, with Mr. Allen, life is always in the fofe- 

und. Yet it is not lite in its more frank appear- 

es that he portrays, so mnch as life in its sib- 
ties and “His problems are spiritual 
er than physieal,” is a comment made on his 

. “and he direets our thought to the ‘higher and 

re diffienlt way of life.’ It is this feature, it is 
ed, that has made him so popular in England, 
there he is as widely read as in America. Suweh 
ks as “The Choir Invisible” and “The Mattle of 
Pasture”: are particularly strong in their por- 

val of life’s moods. In the last-named work, what 
pictures of moods Mr. Allen gives us; in Rowan, who 
struggles to know whether to disclose a long-kept 
ret to his betrothed or not; in Isabel. who feels 
crself compelled heneeforth to renounce her lover; 
| in Mrs. Conyers, whose dearest wish is to see the 

9 young people brought together! 

Mr. Allen’s childhood home was a beautiful farm 

‘ew miles from Lexington, Ky. -It was a region of 
siatcly mansions with broad acres about them, giv- 

vy them a sort of baronial air. 

\ graduate of Transylvania University at twenty- 
three, he taught in district schools in Kentucky and 
Mississippi for a time, and was then advanced to a 
professorship at his Alma Mater; and afterwards to 
the chair of Latin and advanced English in Bethany 
College, West Va. It is said that he had consider- 
le diflieulty in mastering English; and that he ac- 

ired Latin only after a long and patient struggle. 

but he had strong leanings towards a literary 
er, and burning his bridges behind him he went 

New York to be within easy reach of publishers. 
Ile was now thirty-six, and his work as an author 

n the future. His first attempts were at short 
ries, Which met only a fairly favorable reception. 
Yet some good judges recognized that here was a 
field, and that Mr. Allen was thoroughly ac- 
nted with it. They believed in his future, and 

' fath was justified afterwards. The author's 
pment was somewhat tardy, as “he would not 

Mf a bit of writing until he felt that he could 


7] 
r 


secrecies. 


better it.” Then when “The Choir Invisible” 
ired, suecess was fully assured. “A Kentucky 
Cardinal” only enhanced his fame, as it met a wel- 


everywhere, and had an enormous sale. 
Mr Allen had now all the joy of a victor. He hal 
uphed over early linguistic difficulties, and had 
d English. He had worked hard in cramped 
's for years; but now the reading world im- 
tly awaited his next volume. He had not 
immune from eriticism, for his “Sister 
rosa” and “The White Cowl” were controverted 


) 


~ 
PN eth ease 


by church authorities, and his “The Reign of Law” 
was warmly resented by Southern theologians; but 
his accuracy and fairness were not successfuliy im- 
peached. Whatever exceptions might be taken to 
some of his positions, all were compelled to ac- 
knowledge that here was a strong, conscientious, 
brave, and ‘kindly man, who believed he had a liter- 
ary message for his times, and who delivered his 
messive so that men were glad to hear it. 

It would be a serious omission to overlook the ele- 
ment of pathos in Mr, Allen’s writing. The best 
there 18 in any soul is touched by that tender story 
of “Old King Solomon’s Coronation” in this “Ken- 
tucky Tales and Romances.” “Old King Solomon” 
was a vagrant, who because of his unconquerable in- 
dolence was sold by auction on the town-house steps. 








JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
(Used through courtesy of the Macmillan Company.) 


The wit of the auctioneer and the crowd at his ex- 
pense is graphically told. But after the scourge of 
cholera had passed, and court again convened. with 
“Old King Solomon” a spectator in the court-room, 
what a pathetic scene when the judge left the bench 
and went down to where the old vagrant was sitting, 
and grasped his hand and thanked him for his sym- 
pathetic work in the city’s sorrow! “Solomon” had 
buried the judge’s wife and daughter one clouded 
midnight with no one present but his own tattered 
self. And then others followed the judge’s example, 
until the old vagrant was overwhelmed by their 
gratitude. It was the hour of “Old King Solomon’s 
Coronation”; and the way Mr. Allen tells it all 
makes it one of the most pathetic and most heauti- 
ful stories in all our American literature. 





EXPERIENCES IN THE JUVENILE COURT. 
(V.) 


BY BEN Bb, LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 


THE 
COURT. 


SOME METHODS OF DENVER JUVENILE 

I can possibly illustrate what I mean by a very re- 
cent case in the juvenile court, representing, as it 
does, the method of the court and the application of 
the Colorado law in hundreds of other cases. First, 
just a word to explain better the method pursued. 
We have a special day devoted to children’s cases—— 
every other Saturday. At nine o’clock, the court 
opens, and there are probably assembled in the court 
room two hundred and fifty boys. They are all pro- 
vwationers who have been tried from two weeks to two 
years before; there are no rules governing the time 


of probation. It depends on the particular case. 


Probably one hundred have gone through the rain 
baths in the basement of the court house. Three 
hundred copies, current numbers of The American 
Loy, Men of ‘To-morrow, and Suceess, have been dis- 
tributed. No juvenile court boy who is “square” will 
take these things and read dime novels. I spend fif- 
teen minutes in talking to these boys, generally tak- 
ing as a title for the discourse some subject that im- 
mediately gains the hoy’s heart and attention. For 
instance, “snitching” means to “peach” or to “tell,” 
a term known to every boy from the wealthiest fam- 
ilies te the poorest, and the best to the worst. Some 
splendid lessons may be instilled under this title—- 
the difference between a tattle-tale, the sissy boy, 
the goody boy, a manly boy, a real boy, accessory be- 
fore and after the fact in the commission of crime, 
guilty knowledge, with a few stories woven in—les- 
sons which gain a tremendous hold upon a boy and 
leave him with many lessons which I find have posi- 
tive good effect. For instance, within a month af‘er 
the Saturday morning talk on “snitching,” the boys 
in the inyenile court brought in more men for un- 
lawfully selling liquor and tobaces to minors than 
were brought into the vourt by the police depart- 
ment for the twenty years during which such laws 
have been upon the statute books, It was all done 
by being “square” and without the slightest sem- 
blance of detective work. No boy with knowledge of 
the sale by a saloon-keeper of liquor to another boy 
wanted to be an accessory to the crime. He knew 
that the rule against “snitching” was founded, 
among other things, upon the very praiseworthy de- 
sire to keep each other out of trouble, a “gang in- 
stinct” conmmon to all organizations. How is a boy 
going to keep others out of trouble if some one else 
insists, by breaking the laws, upon getting them into 
trouble? It was learned in the talk on “snitching,” 
that Johnny Jones would not have stolen the wheel 
and heen sent to the reform’ school, if Smith, a 
saloon man, had not violated the law in selling him 
liquor, thus assisting in teaching him to drink and 
starting one bad habit that led to others. And when 
‘iommy knows that Johnny is going to steal a wheel, 
and does the “synare thing” by tellang him not to, 
and that an observance of the rwle against “snitch- 
ing,” if he persists, will defeat the very purpose of 
the rule itself by getting him into trowble, Tommy 
is very likely, after he has been “square,” to “snitch.” 
He can then do this without any qualms of com- 
punction of conscience, or any fear under such cir- 
cumstances that any juvenile court boy. would ever 
call him a “dirty little snitch,” or want to “mash 
his face”; penalties for the violation of the laws that 
control a boy’s world more rigidly than the laws that 
control ours. 

Talk. on “jiggering,” “ditching, 
furnish topics equally as prolific for the court of 
boyville. No names are called in court. The boys 
come up as their names occur in order of the alpha- 
bet under the eall of A, B, C, ete. Their reports are 
read—reports furnished by their teachers. A work- 
ing boy reports in the evening when generally noth- 
ing hut his presence and his own report of conduct 
is required. In mamy cases his employers help and 
assist the boy because he is reporting; in other cases 
the effect is questionable, and is not required. It is 
sort of a little club meeting, where there is talk, 
cheer, and encouragement. We have a football team, 
a baseball team, and are planning three boys’ clubs. 
Each boy is praised, encouraged, and stiffened, and 
there will not be five really unsatisfactory reports 
out of 200. These five must come to see me at a 
special time.—Reprinted from Charities. 

A KEEN REBUKE. 


> . » - 
” shagging,” ete., 





Professcr William James, of Harvard, is well- 
known as good in repartee as in a lecture. 

Not lomg ago a sophomore thought he was ex- 
tremely wise and expressed some atheistical views be- 
fore Professor James. 

“Ah,” said the professor, “You are a free thinker, 
You believe in nothing.” 


[ perceive. 
what IT can understand,” the 


“T only believe 
sophomore replied. 

“It comes to the same thing, I suppose,” said Pro- 
fessor James. 
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QUESTIONS IN LITERATURE.—(1.): 


WHO WROTE 
1. King Lear? 
2. The Alchemist (1610)? 
3. Novum Organum (1620)? 
4. Paradise Lost (1667)? 
5. Complete Angler (1653)? 
6. Saint’s Everlasting Rest (1649)? 
7. Holy Living (1650)? 
8. Hudibras (1663)? 
9. Pilgrim’s Progress (1678)? 
10. Hind and Panther (1687)? 
11. Robinson Crusoe? 
12. Tale of a Tub (1704)? 
13. Essay on Man (1722)? 
14. The Spectator? 
15. Don Quixote (1615) (Spanish)? 
16. Gulliver’s Travels (1726)? 
17. Duneciad (1728)? 
18. The Seasons? 
19. The Task? 


20. Analogy (1756)? 
21. Night Thoughts (1742)? 
22. Pleasures of Imagination (1744)? 
23. Elegy in Churchyard (1751)? 
24. The Rambler (1750)? 
25. The Deserted Village (1770)? 
26. Tristram Shandy? 
27. Emile (1764) (French)? 
28. Vicar of Wakefield? 
29. Pride and Prejudice? 
30. Speech en Conciliation with America. 
31. The Rivals (1775)? 
32. She Stoops to Conquer? 
33. Decline and Fall of Roman Empire? 
34. The Wealth of Nations (1776)? 
35. School for Scandal? 
36. Table Talk? 
37. Tam O’Shanter? 
38. Faust (German)? 
39. Song of the Pells (German)? 
40. Essays cn Shakespeare’s Plays? 
41. Cottar’s Saturday Night? 
42. The Human Will? 
43. Poor Richard’s Almanack? 
44. Pleasures of Hope? 
45. Canterbury Tales (Fourteenth Century)? 
46. Utopia (Sixteenth Century)? 
47. Lady of the Lake? 
48. Leather Stocking Tales? 
49. Leonard and Gertrude (Educational) ? 
50. Marmion? 
51. Sketch Book? 
52. Childe Harold? 
53. Waverley Novels? 
54. The Excursion? 
55. Christabel? 
56. Guy Mannering? 
57. Prisoner of Chillon? 
58. The Middle Ages (history)? 
59. Endymion? 
60. The Tatler? 
61. .Thanatopsis? 
62. Petor Bell? 
63. Prometheus Unbound? 
64. Opium Eater? 
65. Kemiuworth? 
66. Hyperion? 
67. Essays of Elia? 
68. Lothair? 
69. Course of Time? 
70. In Memoriam? 
71. Knickerbocker Tales? 
72. The Square Table (by an American woman)? 
73. The Spy? 1 
74. The Rebels (by an American woman)? : 
75. Bracebridge Hall? 
76. The Raven? 
77. Society and Solitude? 
78. House of Seven Gables? 
79. The Chambered Nautilus? 
80. Last of the Mohicans? 
81. Uncle Tom’s Cabin? 
82. The Bells? 
83. Evangeline? 
84. Snow Bound. 
85. Reply to Hayne? 
86. Jephthah’s Daughter and other religious poems? 
87. The Alhambra? 
88. To 1 Waterfowl? 
89. Marble Faun? 
90. Ben Ezra? 





PUPILS’ BISTORICAL CONTEST. 


As interesting a school graduation as I have seen 
was in Keokuk county, Ia., when fifty-five young 
people, from all over the county, who had passed the 
county superintendent’s examination for graduation 
from the grammar and rural schools, took their di- 
plomas. ‘There were eight historical essays, reciting 
the history of their school districts. Four were from 
rural and four from graded schools. The wealth of 
information, the ingenuity of treatment, the indi- 
viduality and skill in style were highly gratifying. 

The rural schools of Iowa are placed upon a dis- 


total was 994 and all were given to Roosevelt. In St. 
Louis, on July 9, Parker received 667 of the 996 Demo- 
cratic votes. In Chicago a majority was required, but in 
St. Louis two-thirds. The men selected as candidates 
for president and vice-president must be (1) native born, 
(2) residents for fourteen years, and (3) thirty-five years 
old. As five vice-presidents (Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, 
Arthur, Reosevelt) have been called to the presidency 
by the death of the president, it is evident that the con- 
ditions shceuld be the.same for each. No legal decision 
has fixed the exact meaning if “fourteen years a presi- 
dent,’ and so the phrase is still indefinite, 

At the national conventions a “‘platform” was adopted. 
This, in brief, meant the body of principles on which the 
party will stand before the citizens and ask for their 
votes. The candidates, after they were officially notified, 








KEOKUK COUNTY (IOWA) REPRESENTATIVES WHO TOOK PART IN A 

BI-COUNTY CONTEST. 

Lloyd Fry, Orla Chacey, Superintendent Miller, Lorene Allison, Sylvia Blaylock, 
Emma Lester, {Don Walker, Eva Allsup, Arthur Prentiss, 





expressed in formal letters published 
broadcast throughout the country their 
approval and defense of their platform. 

From the beginning the power of the 
newspaper has been felt and especially 
that of the humorous paragraplier and of 
the cartoonist. The caricature has great 
weight; for (as in the schoolroom) the 
eye often learns more by picture than by 
the printed page. The country is also 
flooded with pamphlets defending or cen- 
suring the present administration. “Cam- 
paign lives” are issued,a thousand-and- 
one incidents of the most trivial nature 
are circulated, and the minute details re- 
garding the remote pedigree or-the family 
life are not spared if they will sell the 
papers or help the cause, 

With the beginning of the schools in 
September the second series of caucuses 
must be held—town, ward and city, dis- 
trict, and state. This time electors are 
chosen whose names will be printed at 
the top of the ballot immediately below 
the party name, or designation, and its 
candidates. The number for each state is 
the same as the number of national rep- 
resentatives and senators—for Massachu- 
setts (14+ 2)=—16. The conventions are 





tinctly higher plane by these graduating exercises. 
How it must gladden the heart of Dr. Henry Sabin, 
who began the great fight for rural schools during 
his state superintendency! I remember to have 
characterized him in those days as the modern and 
Western Horace Mann. The work was carried for- 
ward persistently by his successor, Mr. Barrett, and 
the fruitage is beginning to appear. Oh, the 
thoughts that came flooding in upon me in present- 
ing the diplomas to such a class! Some had driven 
many miles to be there. One of the contestants for 
the prize had done housework outside her own home 
to earn the necessary money for the expenses of this 
trip to the county seat. Whole families drove twenty 
miles and more just to see a son or daughter 
graduate. 








THE ELECTION OF 1904. 


BY H. W. I... NEWPORT, R. I. 

Once in four years comes the most favorable time for 
teaching the method of electing our president, for then 
daily papers, periodicals of all kinds, and popular dis- 
cussions give both inspiration and material. To the un- 
initiated the method seems complex, and to many of 
those well acquainted with the steps it seems that a 
simpler way should be adopted. In 1904, however, the 
old-time procedure is being followed, and it must be con- 
tinued. 

The steps in brief are as follows: “Caucuses were 
held last spring by the different political parties, for the 
selection of delegates to state and congressional district 
conventions. In cities ward caucuses preceded a city 
convention for this purpose, but in towns the caucus 
sent its delegates directly to the state and district meet- 
ings. The district conventions selected two men each, 
and the state four, who should go to a national con- 
vention to choose for their party candidates for the 
presidency and vice-presidency. The number for each 
state is twice its senators and representatives. By this 
plan Massachusetts and thirty-two [ (2 +14) X 2]. 

At the great conventions held in Chicago and St. Louis, 
by courtesy, Alaska, Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico were represented; otherwise the total would 
have been 952, In Chicago, on June 23, the Republican 


confined to the forty-five states,as the territories and 
the District of Columbia have no presidential vote. The 
total number cf electors will be 476, and the number 
necessary for a choice 239. 

As New York (39), Pennsylvania (34), Illinois (27), 
and Ohio (28), have a combined vote of 123—that is, 
more than half of the 239 necessary for an election— 
naturally the votes of these states are a_ serious 
matter in the minds of the campaign managers. 
In fact, these states have thus more votes than the total 
of twenty-three other states. 

This custom of voting for electors and not directly for 
the candidates is oftenest misunderstood. It is reported 
that even a college man once tore off the heading of his 
ticket, because he did not like the candidates, and then 
voted for the electors. He did not know that he had 
really voted for the election of the very men he disliked. 
We are so positive that no elector would dare to give his 
choice for any other than the party candidates, that we 
always say we vote for the candidates. Nevertheless, an 
elector might change his mind, and in case of death of a 
candidate between November 8 and January 9 he would 
have to vote for some other man. In 1872 Horace 
Greeley diced and the Democratic electors scattered their 
votes among four men. 

As far as the small boy (and some older boys) are 
concerned, we are forgetting the fun and the excitement 
of the election. Campaign funds have been collected by 
the barrel, the shrewdest politicians and far-seeing men 
of affairs have consulted in secret, the mails have been 
loaded with pamphlets, circulars, and personal letters, 
wires have been pulled, flags and banners with names of 
candidates have been floated, and then come rallies, 
parades, bonds, fireworks, illuminations, transparencies, 
cannon, campaign songs, etc. In this latter part the 
pupil finds his chief interest, loss of sleep, and shattered 
nerves. : 

On Tuesday, November 8, in all the states the voters 
go to the polls to ballot for electors. As we live in 4 
country divided by pounds running north and south into 
four hour-zones, the balloting begins earlier in the 
east and closes later in the west. Therefore, our returns 
even when sent by wire will be one, two, or three hours 
later than those from our own hour-belt. This is good 
geography and arithmetic work for November 8. 

Within twenty-four hours, unless the election is very 
close, we chall be saying that Mr. So-and-So has been 
elected: but this is not strictly true, for as vet the 
electors have expressed no preference and they will not 
do sv until Monday, January 9, 1905. On this day in 
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their respective capitals (and capitols) they will as- 
semble and then cast their votes for president and vice- 
president, but one of these must not be a citizen of their 
own state. Three records (“returns”) must be care- 
fully filled out and signed, for there must be no chance 
for delay or loss. One of these returns should be mailed 
to the vice-president, or rather to his representative, the 
president pro tem. of the senate, Senator William P. 
Frye of Maine. A second copy will be sent by special 
messenger, who will think himself highly favored. This 
honor will be given as a political reward for good ser- 
vice. The third copy will be deposited with the judge 
of the nearest United States district court. One wou'd 
think that in a case of such great importanee neither the 
first nor the second copies would fail to reach Washing- 
ton, but once it Was necessary to send to Iowa and once 
to Oregon for the third copy. 

As in Massachusetts we choose our electors on a state 
ticket, we know that our electoral college (correct use 
cf college) will be unanimous in their choice. In some 
states, however, the vote is scattered. For example, in 
North Dakota, in 1892, the three electors voted for thre2 
different candidates. California, Michigan, and even 
Ohio also had a divided electoral college. 

In reality the electors exercise no personal choice, and 
so the intent of our forefathers is nullified. Morally 
they must vote for the party candidates. Then, again, 
the result of their vote may not be the choice of the ma- 
jority of the ballots cast at the polls in November. For 
instance, in 1888 Harrison received 233 electoral votes 
and Cleveland 168; but Cleveland got 98,917 more ballots 
than Harrison. The people said they wished a Demo- 
cratic president. but the electors gave them a Republican. 
Such a result also happened in 1824 (Andrew Jackson) 
and in 1876 (S. J. Tilden). 

The ratio of population based on the decennial census 
of 1900 is one representative to 194,182, but no state can 
be deprived cf its representation. Otherwise Delaware, 
Idaho, Nevad?, and Wyoming would have none. In 
Nevada’s case the population is not a quarter of the num- 
ber required; in fact, there are eighty-three cities in the 
United States that have a larger population. Neverthe- 
iess, these four states cast twelve votes. 

On Wednesday, February 8, 1905, the senate and house 
of representatives will meet in Washington as one bady. 
The presiding oflicer should be the vice-president, but as 
the former vice-president has taken the oath of office as 
president, this duty will be performed by the president 
(pro tem.) of the senate, William P. Frye of Maine. By 
him all the returns will be opened, counted, and re- 
corded. A majority of the 476 votes will elect. If such 
a majority results, then we have elected our next presi- 
dent and vice-president. 

On the other hand, if no one receives 239 votes then 
the representatives, as more nearly representing the 
whole people, will select a president from the three can- 
didates nearest the head of the list. Each state will 
have just one vote, and a majority of the states elect. In 
this way Jefferson was elected on the thirty-sixth ballot 
and J. Q. Adams on the first. . In this case New York’s 
seven millions equal Nevada’s few thousands. In the 
senate lies the choice of vice-president from the two 
highest on the returns. As each senator has one vote 
the states are equal in power. A majority elect. In 
1837 Richard M. Johnson was made in this way Van 
Buren’s associate. 

On Saturday, March 4, 1905, at high twelve the vice- 
president-elect will take the oath of office and become 
the presiding ctficer of the senate. Then Mr.—-?—, on 
the eastern side cf the capitol in the presence of an im- 
mense multitude, will repeat after the chief justice of the 
supreme court: “I do solemnly swear that I will faith- 
fully exeente the office of the president of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the constitution of the United States.” 

In these devious ways, after a whole year from the 
preliminary caucuses, have we secured a president for 
only four years. The cost in time, in energy, in life, has 
been tremendous, and we finish only in time to begin 
again to agitate for the successcr. Why should the 
term not be six years and no re-election? 

“The President. of the United States” is the correct 
title, and “Mr. President” is the proper address. The 
home and the official residence is the “White House.” 
The nominal saiary is $50,000 per year; but this gives a 
false idea, as there are many other appropriations for 
maintaining the “establishment.” 

The new law of succession is through the members of 
the eabinet, as follows: Secretaries of state, treasury, 
war, attorney-general, postmaster-general, secretaries of 
navy and interior. The secretary of agriculture, and of 
commerce and labor, were not members of the cabinet 
when the law was passed. Of course, these officials must 
possess the qualifications prescribed for president. 

The present is the fifty-eighth congress; for this is the 
twenty-ninth administration. (1905 — 1789 = 116.) 
(116 +4=-29.) A representative is elected for two 
vears, and therefore there are two representative terms 
to one administration. (29 X 258.) Only twenty-six 
different men have been presidents, and five of these 
have come to the office because of the death of the 
president. No president has ever resigned, but in 1832 
John C. Calhoun resigned fhe vice-presidency to become 
a senator. 

This short synopsis of the election should be under- 
stood, not memorized by the pupils—unless they are 
making a special study, in the civics or history class, of 
this subject. Even then only the general method, rather 
than the details, is important. The Manual of the Gen- 
eral Court, the Tribune Almanac, the World Almanac, 
the American Almanac, and the Statesman’s Year Book 
will always be helpful, 
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WALKING STICKS. 


Turing these autumn days one may often get the 
curious insects known as Walking Sticks by beating 
the limbs of various trees and shrubs over an open 
umbrella. ‘these curious creatures will at once be 
recognized, for they are entirely different from any 
other insects, and their common name is sugge:tive 
of their form. The body is long, slender, and cylin- 
drical, with the legs and antennae fitting loosely, 
reminding one of the twigs on a miniature tree 
branch. ‘The general resemblance to a twig is so 
striking that in their native habitats the insects are 
very likely to he overlooked unless they are moving. 

The body of the Walking Stick is two or three 
inches long, the females being somewhat Jarger than 
the males. The antennae are about two-thirds as 
long as the hody, and the front and hind legs some- 
what shorter than the antennae. The middle legs 
are shorter than the others. There are no wings. 

These Walking Sticks are generally to be found 
in shrubby undergrowths, espécially in regions 
where scrub oaks are abundant. The eggs are 
dropped loosely upon the ground, where they remain 
among the fallen leaves through the winter. 

These insects are excellent illustrations of pro- 
tective resemblance. A fuller discussion of them 
may be found in Nature Biographies, pages 58-63. 


THE DEPARTING BIRDS. 


The gradual disappearance of the birds may well 
occupy the attention of the nature student through- 
out the autumn. Some of those that go south late in 
October are ineluded in the following notes:— 

Bluebird.--The plaintive notes of the bluebirds 
preparing for their southern journey is one of the 
most interesting sounds of autumn. During Sep- 
tember these birds feed largely upon gras shoppers 
and other insects, though they eat also some berries 
and other wild fruits. Later the proportion of ths 
wild fruits is greater. The real start for the south 
is generally mdde the latter part of October, al- 
though the species passes the winter as far north as 
Connecticut. Latest date at Durham, New Hamp- 
shire. October 31. 


Chipping Sparrow.—Begin to go southward early 


‘in October, disappearing gradually through the 


month. The old birds go first. the young of the 
year lingering till the last. Latest date at Durham, 
New Hampshire, October 31; in Ohio, “the last ones 
leave the lake shore about the middle of October.” 

Cowbird.—Late in the season these birds are often 
found mingled with flocks of other blackbirds, par- 
ticularly Bronzed Grackles. They leave for the 
southern states during September and October. 

Meadow T.ark.—-These interesting birds remain 
late in the fall even in regions where some in- 
dividuals do not spend the winter. They get their 
food upon the ground and capture many insects 
after they have retreated to their winter quarters at 
the surface of the soil. 

Pewee or Phoehe.—For some reason the Phoehe 
is able to remain in the north longer in autumn 
than most of the fly-catchers. It remains until 
October, sometimes until the middle of that month, 
before going to its winter quarters in Mlorida and 
southward. 

Brown Thrasher.—This species leaves for the 
south late in September or early in October. The 
latest Durham record is October 12. It journeys 
leisurely to the southern states, passing the winter as 
far north as Virginia. 

Herniit Thrush —This is one of the last of the 
thrushes to leave in autumn, staying well north un- 


{il October. At this season they feed largely on wild 
late in 


fruit, especially elder-berries. ‘They leave 
October for their southern quarters. 
THE POPLARS. 
with some trees may be con- 


Leaf recognition 
tinued well along in autumn. The Poplars form an 


interesting group for special study as there are so 


oneal Re Mo nc ma 


many kinds to be found, yet they are rather easy to 
distinguish. This key to the leaves may help in 
determining them:— 

Petioles not flattened vertically—Swamp Cotton- 
wood. 

Petioles flattened vertically, leaves with a balsamic 
odor,— 

Leaves large, heart-shaped—Balm of Gilead. 
Teaves ovate, lanceolate—Balsam. 

Leaves without balsamic odor,— 

Under surface cottony white—White Poplar. 
Under surface greenish; margin with large 
teeth—-Large-toothed Poplar. 

Margin serrate,— 

Finely serrate; leaves ovate—Aspen. 

Moderately serrate; leaves deltoid.—Cotton- 

wood. 
Moderately serrate; leaves very broad; branches 
vertical—Lombardy Poplar. 

The following notes may help in the cases of the 
more common kinds:— 

White Poplar.—Leaves varying much in shape, 
the larger ones distinctly three or five-lobed, the 
smaller with wavy or small-lobed margins. Dis- 
tinguished from all other poplars by the white, cot- 
tony under surface, the wpper surface being dark 
green. Base of leaf wedge-shaped, truncate or heart- 
shaped. FPetioles whitish, cylindrical, shorter, and 
firmer than in most poplars, and more or less covered 
with cvttony down. An imported tree, formerly 
planted extensively. Called also Abele tree. Popu- 
lus alba. Willow family. 

Large-toothed Poplar—Leaves alternate, pen- 
natcly netted veined, Jange, broadly ovate, the margin 
having rather regular, large, ineurved teeth; apex 
generally acute, rarely acuminate: base generally 
broadly wedge-shaped, sometimes truncate. Sur- 
faces green, under lighter, smooth, except for the 
projecting veins, which are especially prominenit on 
under side. Petioles bitter, long, appressed ver- 
tically, fluted longitudinally. Leaves turn yellow in 


the fall. Stipules drop off as leaf expands. Called 
also large-toothed aspen. Willow family. Populus 
grandidentata. 


Cottonwood.—-Leaf deltoid with apex acute and 
base generally truncate or nearly so. Margins with 
nearly uniform, rather small, rounded teeth, point- 
ing forward, the extreme margin being composed of 
whitish glandular tissue easily seen under a lens. 
Poth surfaces smooth and shining green, the upper 
being somewhat darker than the under. The char- 
acter of these surfaces renders the tree desirable for 
cities where there is much smoke from soft coal, as 
the leaves keep clean and healthy. Petioles light 
green, long, slender, appressed vertically. Called 
also Carolina Poplar, Populus deltoides. 

Poplar or Aspen.—Leaves broadly ovate or heart- 
shaped with base usually truncate. Thin, smooth, 
shining dark green above, lighter beneath. Margin 
finely serrate, the extreme edge being composed of 
whitish glandular tissue. Principal veins conspicu- 
ous on both surfaces. Petioles bitter, slender, ap- 
pressed vertically; enlarged at the base; longitudin- 
ally ribbed. Called also Quaking Aspen. Willow 
family. Populus tremuloides. 








CABBY’S WIT. 


President Hadley of Yale tells of being requestel 
to lecture in a city some distance away not long ago. 
His train was late im arriving at the place, and he 

ras earnestly concentrating his mind on the address 

he had prepared. Jumping into a cab he handed the 
driver $2 and shouted, “Drive fast.” The horse 
started off with a’ plunge and kept up his rapid gait 
for half an hour, going up one street and down an- 
other. Finally the professor stuck his head out of 
the window and asked: “Are we nearly there, 
cabby?” “Damfino, mister,” was the astonishing 
reply. “Where did you want to go?” 
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Educational Intelligence —— 


There are abot one-fifth as many pupils in the 


Boston evening as day schools. 


There are 254.076 free schools and 440,000 
teachers under the Stars and Stripes. 


he attorney-general of Kansas has decided that a 
pupil in the public schools cannot be compelled by 
a teacher 10 tell tales on another pupil. 

Manitoba salaries have gone up from 15 per 
cent. to 33 per cent. in two years. ‘This has largely 
resuited from the scarcity of teachers. 

Our American yield of corn is to be 2,400,000,000 
bushels this year. Our usual wheat crop is about 
600,000,000, or one fourth of the corn crop. 
playgrounds for all the children 
In no othe 


A city without 
ought to be indicted and severely fined. 
way does money go 6o far in health and morals. 

The educational friends of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler will smile at the Boston Herald’s editorial 
characterization of him as “fervent and bumptious.” 


Chicago enrolled 220,000 school children. Ther 


is no citv in New FPngland, outsideof Boston, whose 
entire population is as great as the school population 
of Chicago. 

The Fair in aid of the Boston Teachers’ Mutual 
sSenefit Association to be held in Paul Revere Hall. 
Mechanics Building, November 9 to 12, will be 
the event of the season to teachers and their friends 

The Boston Herald Ray 
that the teachers are not 


Octoh: r 10. 
idequately paid for the 


editorially, 


work they ate required to do. - Practically every one 
says that now, and it will be said with greater em- 
phasis continually. 


It is inexcusable for any child to be refused ad- 
mission to the schools now that portable school- 
houses are possible. They are neat, convenient, and 
a long ways ahead of running the streets untaught. 
It is criminal for a city not to avail itself of a de- 
Vive so simple. 


When the American troops entered Manila on 
August 13, 1898, there were less than 800 schools on 
the islands. ‘o-day there are 2.900 schools. with 
mere than 200,000 pupils. There are 3,000 Filipino 
teachers in these schools, and more than a thousand 
American teachers. English is taught and spoken 
everywhere. In many of the compositions shown in 
the exhibit the pupils show an apt knowledge of Eng- 
lish. ‘Che Spaniards encouraged the natives to 
speak only their dialects. 








COMMITTEES OF THE N. E. A. 


Committee of Ten was appointed in 1892. 

Committee of Fifteen, 1893. 

OQommittee of Twelve, 1895. 

Committee on College Entranice 
1895. 

Committee on Normal Schools; 1895. 

(‘committee on Public Libraries, 1898. 


— _ 


THE LYCEUM. 


_- 


‘he lyeeum lectures were an important feature of 
American life from 1826 onward for more than half 
a century. he first village lyeeum was in Millbury, 
just out of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1826. In 
five vears it had hecomé a national institution, with 
a thousand cities and towns with lyceum lectures. 

This was the beginning of the lecture scheme of 
America. ‘The lyceum as such is largely a thing of 
the past, but there were never so many men and 
women lecturing for a living or as a diversion, never 
so many persons hearing lectures, never so much 
money paid to Iccturers, and never was the lecture 
platform so influential and useful as now. 


Requirements, 

















STATH ASSOCIATION AT READING. 


Ihe state association of Pennsylvania will be 
heid at Reading, in July, with Dr. Samuel Andrews, 
superintendent of Pittsburg. as president. "The ar- 
rengements for the entertainment of the teachers 
will be on a seale heretofore unknown in any state. 
Already the teachers of the city of Reading have 
$150 as the nest eve of their fund, then the county 
teachers are to join them, and the board of educa- 
tion and business men are to take hand in it. 
There is no other city in the state, if indeed there is 
a city of 100,000 inhabitants in any other state, with 
such, attractions to offer as has Reading, and she will 
offer them at their best. A state association amounts 
to something when there is such a welcome in store 
for the teachers. 





A cou NT Y PU BLIC CATION, 


With al! the good things being done by county 
superintendents it is difficult to make comparisons, 
but I have never known anything in its line to equal 
the 140-page illustrated educational “history and 
progress” of Keokuk county, Iowa. It is issued at 
a cost of about $300, and does not contain an ad- 
vertisement. The only thing in it not local is the 
frontispiece—a ent of the United States commis- 
sioner of cducation. Twelve pages are devoted to 
the tri-county spelling match with the names of 
eighty pupils that got “99 per cent. or more (seven- 
teen had 190 per cent.) in an oral contest upon 
1,000 picked words. To this a special editorial will 
devoted. Six nages are given to the school fea- 
tures of the county fair; ten to a county educational 
rally: eight to the historical contest; ten to agricul- 
ture in the schools; eight to the county institute. 
Of the historical contest I have previously spoken 
editorially. This publication prints for one cause 
or another the names of a large number of the chil- 


dren of the schools who are above twelve years of age, 
and the name of every prominent man and woman 
who has ever taught, lived, or been to school in the 
county. This makes a notable history, biography, 
and educational inspiration. 


THE NEGLECT OF CHILDREN. 

The ncedless death of children is something ter- 
rible te contemplate. The slaughter of the innocents 
every summer is heyond description. When will we 
awake to the situation! 

The government of the United States maintains 
an expensive hureau to combat the diseases of pigs 
and cows and sheep. Millions are spent to prevent 
excessive mortality among these animals. Not a cent 
is spent by any government agency to protect child- 
hood from the enemies that attack it. If an Ameri- 
can citizen owns a pig, a horse, a sheep, his congress- 
man, acting on behalf of the government, will send 
him hooks telling him how to take care of it. If he 
suspects that his cow has tuberculosis, a government 
agent will promptly examine it for him. But the 
man whose live stock consists of children receives no 
such attention. from the government as thiat accorded 
to the owner of the pigs or sheep. How long will 
brute live stock be more important than the human ? 





ANOTHER IDIOTIC EXPRESSION. 


, —_— — 


A daily paper beyond the Alleghanies has this to 
say: “So largely are the essentials neglected in the 
schools that there are college graduates who are 
shamefully deficient in orthography, who cannot rea: 
aloud intelligently half a page of Finglish print, and 
who are so ignorant of the ordinary rules of punctu- 
ation that they do not know what some of the points 
are made for.” 

Of course it is not much of a paper and its edito- 
rials do not signify, and this is intended to be 
“smart” rather than true, but it simply helps to em- 
phasize the fact that a wave of idiocy is sweeping 
over the country. ‘here was never a time when 
there was anything like so large a percentage of men 
who can read and write creditably as to-day, and the 
schools are to be credited with the improvement. 








A GOOD LOSER. 

At the close of a county contest, in which but two 
out of eight contestants could win prizes, the super- 
intendent said: “Che great prize for the evening is 
not for the two medal pupils, but for the six who 
lose and for their friends. ‘The art of losing sue- 
cessfully is one of the greatest of arts. I once lost 
in a contest in which I thought everything was at 
stake, and I lost sleep for a week, and it was a 
longer time before | was wholly myself, but the win- 
ning I have done since that time”—and he is a great, 
winner now—“is due to the fact that I fought it 
out with myself and learned how to take defeat.” 
Victories often prove to be ultimate defeats, and 
many defeats prove to be ultimate victories.  ‘T'each- 
ers have a mission with the losers in life’s game. 





DON’T KNOCK—BOOST. 

At a league baseball game on the score card were 
some hits of advice to the onlookers. The first was 
“Don’t knock,—boost.” One who is a frequenter of 
baseball grounds knows but too well how much such 
advice is needed. It is so easy for the noise raiser 
to ayvse the umpire and any individual player 
against whom it takes offence. 

It is who!ly unsportsmanlike to attend a game 
just to see one side win, or one or more favorites do 
we!l. A sportsman goes to see a game, a good game, 
and whoever makes a good play, regardless of his 
colors, is boosted by the ardent recognition of any 
sporting mon. 

This is as great a lesson as the schools can teach 
the devotees of athletics. A boy or girl who cannot 
cheer a good plav by any master of the art is not 
worthy the friendship of any club, interscholastic or 
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professional, Tt is to the discredit of the schools 
that often the students are as reckless and vicious 
in their view of athletie sports as the worst rooters 
at the professional games. The students should 
know what is sportsmanlike and live up to these 
-tandards. 








A NOVEL SITUATION. 


The World’s Work has this novel statement:— 

“Tt is a very successful new novel of which 
100,000 copies ate sold; a distinetly suecessful novel 
ihat attains a sale of 50,000 copies; a successful one 
ihat attains a sale of 10,000 copies. Now, any 
Colonel Sellers knows that there are 80,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States. Let us suppose that half 
of them are children and illiterates—there are left 
1).000,000, Of these 40,000,000 who can read, let 
us suppose that 20,000,000 do read. Of these 
20,000,000 who can and do read, suppose oniy 
10.000,000 read novels. A novel which attains 
100,000 copies is bought by only 1 per cent. of these 
10,000,000 possible novel-readers; a 50,000 novel, 
only one-half of 1 per cent. of them; a 10,000 novel, 
only one-tenth of 1 per cent. of them—or only one 
person in every 8,000 of the total population!” 








MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN. 

‘The Journal of Mducation and its editor have said 
nore of the great work being accomplished by Sena- 
tor Jameg TH. Stout of Menomonie than all other edu- 
cational publications put together, and the editor 
las visited the plant on four different years for study 
and inspiration and, now that Dr. L. D. Hervey is 
supervising the work closely, we have greater interest 
in it than ever. It was gratifying, therefore, to see 
an account of the school in the World’s Work re- 
cutly. The article closes thus:— 

from the visit to Menomonie I have learned 
three things:— 

|. Measured by this actual demonstration of 
what the pwhlic schools can do, most other public- 
school work is dead and ineffectual. 

2. The value of the Menomonie schools as an 
ohject-lesson is due more to the thought than to the 
money expended on them. 

3. If communities were willing to spend both 
thought and money they would receive in hard cash 
a hundredfold for their expenditure. Menomonie 
workmen built the fittings of the schools; they are 
building the houses of many families attracted to 
ihe place by the schools alone. Students from out- 
side leave in this little city every year at least 
SSO ,Q00 








PURIFY THK RUKAL SCHOOLS, 

One of the great needs of the day is a cleaning out, 
cleaning up, elarifving, and purifying generally of 
the rural sehoolhouses, outhouses, and 
County Superintendent Arthur R. Spaid 
of Newcastle county, Delaware, is making this an 
issuc in that state and it should become a national 
relorm. Superintendent Spaid states that in visiting 
the schools under his jurisdiction he has been sur- 
piised by the deplorable conditions around some of 
the schoolhouses, with special reference to the out- 
wildings, which were filthy and productive of im- 
inorality. Moral instruction within the school under 
i conditions now existing in some of the districts 

more than counterbalanced by the evil conse- 
yuences arising from the foul and- mind-polluting 
The filth, in some instances, is ap- 
mulling. One is strongly reminded of pig-pens, with 
‘lis exeeption—for the health of the pigs the pens 
¢ occasionally cleaned, which does not appear to 
the prevailing custom at the outbuildings in some 
“! the school districts. In some places they appear 

receive no attention during the whole year. Some 
' the outhouses are by the roadside, without ample 
rotection in the way of sereens. At some places 
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some of 


crounds, 
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surroundings. 


hy 


re is absolutely nothing to prevent people in the 
rea watehing children going to and from the build- 
igs. In some places there are buildings by the road- 


} 
i“ | 


¢ which are entirely unprotected, the doors even 


an 


being off. Some of the buildings are inseribed with 
immoral drawings, words, and sentences. He even 
found some of these on the’ school buildings, wain- 
scoting, doors, and desks. In some places large 
crevices ‘have been cut in the partitions, and there 
are many other evidences of immorality which daily 
confront the children attending the schools, and also 
people passing by on the roads. 

There is need of new outbuildings, of changing the 
location of old ones, of putting up blinds for de- 
eency’s sake, and of ornamenting these unsightly 
buildings with vines and shrubs. Every offending 
inscription nwust he covered with paint, or planed olf 
wherever it may be. The buildings must be kept 
scrupulously clean within, and must be built accord. 
ing to sanitary ideas. The time has come for this 
great source of immorality to cease. 

Mr. Spaid has photographs which plainly show 
that he knows what he is talking about, being snap- 
shots of some of the worst places he has found in his 
investigation. 

This is not a pleasing topic of discussion, but it 
must be faced until nothing is left of this great and 
dangerous nuisance. 





THE WHKEK IN REVIEW. 


The most singular development of the Democratic 
campaign during the week is the “whirlwind tour” 
through West Virginia upon which the vice- 
presidential candidate has embarked. As if to con- 
found those who have criticised the nomination of 
octogenarian for so important an office, Mr. 
Davis is making ten or twelve speeches a day, which 
would be a serious drain upon the powers of a 
muck younger man. Whatever may be thought of 
the wisdom of the proceeding, there can be no differ- 


ence of opinion as to Mr. Davis’ courage. Another 
“whirlwind tour’ on the Democratic side is that 
which Mr. Bryan is making in Indiana. He is 


booked for sixty or more speeches in ten days, and 
he is preying a very taking orator as usual, although 
some of the more cautious Democrats question 
whether, under existing conditions, he attracts or 
repels the most voters. 

* » * 

Two important political appointments have been 
made during the week. hat of ex-Governer Crane 
to take the seat in the Senate made vacart by the 
death of Senator Hoar is universally approved, by 
Democrats as well as by Republicans, for Mr. Crane 
enjove the regard of both parties. The designation 
ot Iirst Assistant Postmaster-General Wynne as the 
sucecessct of the late Postmaster-General Payne puts 
at the head of the Post-Oflice department a man 
without political “pull” and, prior to his appoint- 
ment to the subordinate position two years ago, 
without experience in public office; yet one who thas 
distinguished himself by courage and executive 
ability to am extent which abundantly justifies ‘his 
promotion. Mr. Wynne has been active in uncover: 
ing and prosecuting abuses in the department, and 
whether he remains at its head for a longer or 
shorter time there will be no leniency during his 
term toward any form of misdoing. 

Ld * & 

Whe war in the Far Fast thas passed into an alto- 
gether new }-hase. The position of the combatants 
has been reversed. Wither because he had been given 
direct orders from St. Petersburg, or because he had 
gained new confidence from the re-enforcements 
which he had received, General Kuropatkin halted 
his retreat northward and assumed the aggressive, 
first issning a characteristic proclamation designed 
to inspire the Russian army with courage. It is gen- 
erally believed that the Russians now outnumber the 
available Japanese, and if they were equal in fight- 
ing strength man for man, they should be able to 
press back Marshal Oyama’s armies. 

a * * 

When this movement began, the Japanese had ten 
divisions confronting the Russians north of the 
Tui-Tse river. Their left flank, comprising two 
divisions, was on the railway at Sandiapu, thirty 
miles southwest. of Moukden, and close to the Hun 
river. ‘heir centre, comprising four divisions, occu- 





pied the railway between Liao-yang and Chandia- 
pudze, twelve miles north.” ‘Two more divisions oceu- 
pied the extreme right along the road between 
Bentsiaputze and Pensihu. The Japanese front ex- 
tended about fifty-two miles. It was at Bentsiaputze 
that Kuropaitkin delivered his first blow. ‘The posi- 
tion was strongly fortified, but through some in- 
advertence the Japanese had omitted to occupy a 
certain hill, which was the key to the position. The 
Russians made a wide detour, seized this hill with 
little opposition, and with this point of vantage 
gained forced the Japanese to withdraw. 
* * . 

This happened October 8. ‘T'wo days later, the 
Russians crossed the [un river, and attacked Gen- 
eral Kuroki’s right wing in overwhelming force. 
The Japanese were driven from their position, but 
later, veing re-enforced, they recaptured it. ‘The 
Russians occupied Shahopu, midway between Mouk- 
den and Yentai. The Japanese seem eager to meet 
the attack of the Russians, and are hurrying troops 
northward to re-enforce those already engaged. Tha 
weather is bitterly cold. Marshal Oyama has 
shortened his line of defence to meet the new situa- 
tion. He also has issued a manifesto declaring a de- 
cisive battle to be imminent. 

* * * 

On Octoher 10, a general engagement began along 
the whole line, perhaps thirty miles long. All three 
of the Japanese armies were in action, and General 
Kuropatkin was in personal command of the Rus- 
sians. ‘Ihe tide of battle ebbed and flowed and posi- 
tions were captured and retaken. But the Japanese 
gradwally crowded the Russians back from the 
ground which they had gained in their first ad- 
vance. The close of the fourth day of continuous 
fighting found the Russian centre driven back, th 
Russian right losing heavily in guns and men to 
General Oku’s army, and the Russian left beaten and 
in full retreat before General Kuroki’s army. It is 
reported that both armies are larger than those that 
were engaged in the great battle at Liao-yang, and 
it is not. imnossible that the present battle may prove 
to be even more disastrous to Russian prestige than 
that. 

. * * 

The Russian Baltic fleet seems likely to make as 
menv spectacular departures as a vanishing prima 
donna. When it left Cronstadt several weeks ago, it 
did not go to Libau, as was announced, but it halted 
at Reval. There it remained until October 11, when 
it made a fresh start for Libau. Russian naval offi- 
ciuls have gone to Copenhagen to examine the 
Danish waters, through which, it is announced, the 
leet will pass in a few days. ‘That there is a serious 
purpose of sending the fleet to the Far East is still 
doubted in many quarters. The speed of the fleet is 
limited to that of igs slowest units, and it is esti- 
mated that, under the most prosperous conditions, it 
could not reach the Pacifie under three months. 
Long before that time, Vladivostok will be ice 
bound and Port Arthur, probably, will be in Jap- 
anese hands. Moreover, even on paper, the fleet is 
scarcely more than a match for that of Admiral 
Togo, and it is wholly wanting in cruisers. 

* * * 

The United States is asking of Russia an explana- 
tion of the seizure of the mails on the steamship 
Calchas, now held at Vladivostok. The vessel sailed 
from Tacoma last July. If the representations of 
the owners are correct, she not only carried no con- 
traband, but the Russians have not alleged that she 
did. ‘Che only ground for the detention of the ship 
is that in her mailhags were letters addressed to 
Japanese officials hy representatives of the Japanese 
government in this country. The letters were regis- 
tered, but were carried in the sacks with the other 
mail, so that the Russian officers of the ship which 
intercepted the Calchas opened bag after bag of mail 
before they found tihe letters which they were look- 
ing for. A part of the mail thus delayed reached 
Japan late last month, but the rest has not been re- 
ceived. Under international law and also under the 
rules of the international postal union, neutral mails 
should be immune in war time. What excuse Russia 
has for treating them as contraband is not clear. 
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be done in all the educational systems of the civil- 
ized world. We have just begun to provide medical 
inspection for children, and medical visitation for 
older students, and to teach systematically the ele- 
ments of versonal hygiene and municipal sanitation. 
There is no longer any excuse for neglect of these 
subjects. ‘Twenty-five vears ago the medical profes- 
sion did not know how to prevent the spread of 
typhoid fever, or malarial fever, or how to combat 
diphtheria, or appendicitis, or tuberculosis. Now 
medical science knows how to limit these evils, and 
ean do much to prevent their destructiveness. 
Within the same period the knowledge of civilized 
mankind concerning diets and the regimen of health 
has increased prodigiously; and the means of heat- 
ing and ventilating houses, factories, and meeting- 
places have been wonderfully improved. To teach 
all these things to the whole community should be 
an important part of education for efficiency; for 
sickness suspends the efficiency of the individual and 
premature death destroys it, and when such losses 
aré multiplied by the million, the national efficiency 
is gravely impaired. If education can succeed in 
prolonging the period of individual productiveness, 
and in preventing the breaks in that productiveness 
which sickness causes, it will thereby increase the 
tota] national productiveness and efficiency. It wili 
also add greatly to the public happiness. 

Within recent years we have had abundamt evi- 
dence in our own country and in many other coun- 
tries that the most effective labor, and the cheapest 
in proportion to its product, is found where the 
laboring classes live comfortably, develop their intel- 
ligence, and widen their prospects. It is not the 
cheapest labor that is the most profitable, but the 
best fed and lodged, the healthiest, the most intelli- 
gent, and the most ambitious. Since some of the 
fundamental conditions of well-being in the laboring 
classes are physical or bodily, so knowledge about the 
training and care of the body, where diffused 
through the whole population, onght to promoie 
greatly that well-being. I have had the opportunity 
of watching for more than fifty years suecessive 
ranks of young men going out from Harvard Univer- 
sity into the work of the world, and I have seen in 
hundreds of them the development of character and 
the issue or results of that development. Anyone 
who has used such an opportunity will inevitably be 
an optimist concerning the effects and potentialities 
of education. As a rule, the comparison of the edu- 
cated man of sixty with the same person at twenty 
is wonderfully encouraging and stimulating with 
regard to the average effects on human beings of 
education and the discipline of life; but such an 
optimist will confess, if he is candid, that bodily ex- 
eellencies and virtues count very much towards this 
favorable result. It seems to me, as I review the 
life-failures I have witnessed, that the only cases of 
hopeless rnin are those in which the body has first 
been rnined through neglect or vice, or was con- 
genitally perverted and made the victim of criminal 
propensities. If, through drink or licentiousness or 
other vicious habits, the body of an educated man is 
ruined, there may be no recovery possible for that 
individual in this world; but whenever the body has 
escaped destruction and remains in tolerably sound 
condition there are few moral wreeks which may not 
he. to all seeming, completely repaired in this world. 
These considerations emphasize strongly the impor- 
tance of making the means of protecting, caring for, 
and improving the body an important part of educa- 
tien for efficiency. 


No more perilous section is known to the coasting- 
trade than Cape Hatteras on the coast of Carolina. It 
is spoken of as the graveyard of the North Atlantic 
ocean. Captain Albert F. Eels proposes to build a 
lighthouse on the dangerous sandbars far from shore, 
that shall warn vessels of the perils of that locality. 
Some men helieve the project unwise and impracticable. 
But Captain Eels considers it feasible, and is deter- 
mined to succeed, if success is possible. If he should 
succeed, he will win the gratitude of thousands of 
sailore, 


BOOKS ON THE FAR KAST.—(L) 


{Connecticut Public Library Document.] 


The following list includes the titles of books on 
Japan, China, Korea, Russia, and Siberia issued during 
the. last ten years. The titles of a few books on India 
are included. 

The Connecticut public library committee will give to 
applicants an estimate of the value of any of these books 
for libraries or for individuals, 


JAPAN. 


Arnold, Sir Edwin, Seas and lands, 1891, Longmans, 
$3.00. 

Bacon, A. M., Japanese girls and women, 1897, Hough- 
ton, $1.50. 

Bishop, Mrs. [. L. B., Unbeaten tracks in Japan, 2v. 
1881, Putnam, $2.50. 

Brinkley, Frank, Japan and China; their history, arts, 
science, manners, customs, laws, religion and literature, 
12v., 1900, Millet, subs. $42.00. 

Browne, G. W., Japan; the place and the people, 
Estes, $2.50. 

Brownell, C. L., Heart of Japan, 1903, McClure, $1.50. 

Chamberlain, B. H., Things Japanese, 1904, Scribner, 
$4.00. 

Clement, E. W., Handbook of modern Japan, 1903, 
McClure, $1.40. 

Davis, J. D., professor in Doshisha University, Maker 
of the New Japan; the life of Joseph Hardy Neesima, 
founder of Doshisha University, Japan, 1902, Student’s 
Volunteer Movement, 50 cents. 

Del Mar, Walter, Around the world through Japan, 
1993, Macmillan, $3.00. 

Finck, H. T., Lotos-time in Japan, 1895, Scribner, 
$1.75. 

Fraser, Mrs Hugh, Letters from Japan, 2v. 1899, Mac- 
millan, $7.50; Letters from Japan, new ed. lv., 1904, 
Macmillan, $3.00. 

Griffis, W. E., Maker of the new Orient, Samuel Rol- 
lins Brown, 1902, Revell, $1.25; Mikado’s Empire, Ed. 10, 
2yv., 1908, Harper, $4.00; Religions of Japan, 1895, Scrib- 
ner, $2.00; Townsend Harris, first American envoy to 
Japan, 1°95, Houghton, $2.00; Verbeck of Japan, 1900, 
Revell, $1.50; In the Mikado’s service, Wilde, $1.50. 

Gulick, S. L., Evolution of the Japanese, social and 
psychic, 1908, Wilde, $2.00. 

Hancock, H. I., Japanese physical training, 1903, Put- 
nam, $1.25; Physical training for women by Japanese 
methods, 1904, Putnam, $1.25. 

Hartshorne, A. C., Japan and her people, 2v., 1902, 
Coates, $4.00. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, Glimpses of unfamiliar Japan, 2v., 
1900, Houghton, $4.00; Kokoro; hints and echoes of 
Japanese inner life, 1896, Houghton, $1.25; Kotto; being 
Japanese curios, 1902, Macmillan, $1.50; Kwaidan (tr. 
“weird tales”) 1904, Houghton, $1.25; Out of the Bast; 
studies in new Japan, 1899, Houghton, $1.25. 

Kakasu Okakura, Ideals of the East, with special refer- 
ence to the art of Japan, 1903, Dutton, $1.50. 

Knapp, A. M., Feudal and modern Japan, 2v., 1897, 
Page, $1.50. 

La Farge, John, Artist’s letters from Japan, 1897, Cen- 
tury, $4.00; Lewis, R. E., Educational conquest of the 
far East, 1903 (Gives educational system of Japan), 
Revell, $1.00. 

Lowell, Percival, Soul of the far East, 1898 (c’88), 
Houghton, $1.25. 

Menpes, Dorothy, Japan; a record in color, illus. by 
Mortimer Menpes, 1902, Macmillan, $6. 

Moore, Herbert, Half-hours in Japan, 1900, Cassell, 
$1.00. 

Morse, E. S., Japanese homes and their surroundings, 
18%5, Harper, $3.00. 

Murray, David, Japan, 1901 (Story of the nations), 
Putnam, $1.50. 

Norman, Henry, Real Japan, 1902, Scribner, $3.00. 

Parsons, Alfred, Notes in Japan, 1896, Harper, $3.00. 

Peery. R. B., Gist of Japan, 1897, Revell, $1.25. 

Perry, M. C., Narrative of the expedition of an 
American squadron to the China seas and Japan, 1852, 
‘63, and ’54, by order of the government of the United 
States, 3v., 1857, United States, $5.00 to $10.00. 

Ransome, Stafford, Japan in transition, 1899 (Since the 
war with the Chinese), Harper, $3.00. 

Rinder, Frank, Old-world Japan; legends of the land 
of the gods, 1896, Macmillan, $2.00. 

Rittner, G. H., Impressions of Japan, 1904, Pott, $3.00. 

Scherer, James A. B., Japan to-day, Lippincott, $1.50. 

Scidmore, EE. R., Jinrikisha days in Japan, 1899, Har- 
per, $2.00. 

Stead, A., Japan of to-day, 1902, Dutton, $2.00. 

Watanna, Onoto, Daughters of Nigo (A Japanese story 
dealing with feudal conditions), Macmillan, 
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Watson, Gilbert, Three rolling stones in Japan, 1903, 
Longmans, $5.00. 

Watson, W. Petrie, Japan: Aspects and destinies, 
Dutton, $3.50. 


RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. 


Aldrich, H. L., Arctic Alaska and Siberia; or, Bight 
months with the Arctic whalemen, 1899, Rand, $1.00. 

Bazan, E. Pardo, Russia; its people and literature, 
1890, McClure, $1.00. 

Beveridge, A. J., Russian advance, 1903, Harper, $2.50. 

Bookwalter, J. W., Siberia and Central Asia, 1899, 
Stokes, $4.00. 

Colquhoun, A. R., Russia against India, 1900, Harper, 
$1.50. 

Deutsch, Leo, Sixteen years in Siberia, 1903, Dutton, 
$4.00. 

Foulke, W. D., Slav or Saxon, 1898 (A study of the 
growth and tendencies of Russian civilization), Putnam, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 








GREAT BATTLES OF HISTORY. 


A CORRECTION. 


Editor Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: I see in the items of “Great Battles of His- 
tory” in the September 22 issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion that the “W. denoting the winner” is placed beside 
the French in the battle of Sedan, and that the date is 
given as September 1, 1870. 

The date, I think, should be September 2, 1870, and 
the “W” should be placed beside the German forces, who 
were victorious, capturing MacMahon’s army along with 
the French emperor, who was sent a prisoner to 
Wilhelmshohe bee Kassel (Williams’ Height, near 
Cassel). 

I shall never forget the huge bonfires, and the singing 
of the Gesangverein on the anniversary of Sedan’s Tag 
(September 2, I am certain), the year my sister and I 
visited in Hessen, Germany, 1888-’89. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emma F. Schuch, 
Somerville, Mass., September 24, 1904, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

AN ABRIDGED HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
By Alfred Croiset, University of Paris, and Maurice 
Croiset, State College of France. Authorized Transla- 
tion by George F. Heffelbower. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. (6%x9%.) 569 pp. Price, 

2.50. 

ote time has come to cease talking about tne decline 
of interest in Greek and an appreciation of the interest 
that is still maintained. It is inevitable and desirable in 
this day that there should be a quickened educational in- 
terest in modern languages, the sciences, in commerce, 
in the manual arts, just as it is desirable that there 
should be commercial schools, manual arts high schools, 
evening schools, and Chautauqua reading circles, but this 
is no evidence that there is less appreciation of Greek or 
argument that there should be less devotion to it. There 
is no less appreciation of oil paintings because there are 
photogravure pictures in abundance. The prices of rare 
prints do not lessen but are materially enhanced in 
value, regardless of the widespread purchase of Perry 
pictures. 

It is folly akin to viciousness to decry Greek in at- 
tempting to popularize learning that is more readily ap- 
preciated by the multitude. There is no better way to 
enthrone the Greek masters in the hearts of the busy 
scholars than to acquaint them through the English with 
that for which Greek scholarship has stood for centuries. 

For such purpose there is now available in abridged 
form the grandest story of Greek literature that has been 
told. The five massive volumes of the Croisets have 
been the one treasure house of information and inspira- 
tion on this subject, but it was too expensive and too 
voluminous for most of the scholarly people, even, but 
at last we have it in an abridged form dnd in noble and 
beautiful English. Now let American students be ini- 
tiated into the beauty and spirit of this account of Greek 
literature, and it will go far toward increasing the stu- 
dents of Greek in the universities. Scolding has never 
made anybody love Greek, and in America it is not worth 
while to try to promote the study by pretending to create 
a scholastic “Four Hundred,’ but it may be easily ac- 
complished by giving a taste of the majesty and bril- 
liance of Greek literature. This book makes this pos- 
sible. 

FELICE CONSTANT. By William C. Sprague. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Sprague’s story pictures Fort Detroit, Detroit 

village, the neighboring settlements of Sandwich and 

Ecorse, and the islands at the mouth of the river. His 

leading characters are: Norvell, a young American 

patriot of the forces under Colonel Clark; Felice, a 

French girl, who, with her father, is living in exile from 

the Detroit settiements on Grosse Ile; Jacques, a half- 

breed; Skelton, an English lieutenant and a libertine; 
and Doris, a sprightly English girl resident in Detroit 
village. 

The conflicting currents of the loves of these indi- 
viduals whirled about in the maelstrom of war should 
produce situations of interest, while there is always a 
charm in the days of the early French and English oc- 
cupancy of the Northwest, a romance that hovers about 
the very names of the period, and a sweetness of sim- 
plicity that seems to linger in the atmosphere of the 
region. 

Mr. Sprague’s great prominence in other fields will 
lend strong interest to this, his first novel. 


THE ARK OF 1803. A STORY OF LOUISIANA PUR- 
CHASE TIMFS. By C. A. Stevens. Illustrated by H. 
Burgess. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 12mo, 
Cloth. 341 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is a story of American adventure and pluck in 

the days when the frontier was on the east side of the 

Mississipri. The pioneers found that their way to mar- 

ket lay down the Ohio and through tributaries of the 

Mississippi to New Orleans, held by the Spaniards. To 

their pressure was really due the Louisiana Purchase. 

What this strange frontier life was which played so large 

a part in American history is apparent in Mr. Stevens 

ctory. He tells of the adventures of pioneer school boys 

in the attractive manner which characterizes all of his 
writings on similar subjects. He shows the fiat boat on 
the river, and the perils from bandits and ficods, from 
beasts and men which those young heroes faced. This 
dramatic story gives one all the greatest chapters in 

American history by one of the most popular of Ameri- 

can writers. 


THE TRAGEDIE OF MACBETH. “First Folio” Edi- 
tion. Edited, with Notes, introduction, Glossary, List 
of Variorum Readings, and Selected Criticism, by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, Editors of the 
“Camberwell Browning.” With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, Rubricated Title-page, and Cover Designed by 
Goodhue, Typography and Presswork by the DeVinne 
Press. 426 and 428 West Broadway, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 324 pp. 16mo. Flexible 
cloth, gilt top, net, 50 cents. 16mo. Limp leather, 
gilt top, net, 75 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 

The fifth play to be issued in the admirable “First 
Folio” edition of Shakespeare, published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., is “The Tragedie of Macbeth.” 

The usual texts of the plays available to-day are 
Shakespeare as interpreted by three centuries of editors. 
No two of these texts are exactly alike, for the reason 
that each editor has made his own changes in his ver- 
sion. Such changes occur without notice in the body of 
the text, the result being that the reader is in doubt as 
to when he is reading the true copy and when not. But 
of late a protest has arisen from both scholars and gen- 
eral readers, who demand an authoritative text of the 
greatest of world authors. The new “First Folio” is the 
first and only popular edition to return to the original 
“First Folio,” published just after Shakespeare’s death, 
and to reproduce it exactly. The only change made is to 
set it in clear type, and append notes which clear up 


Cerameet 


“STORIES IN TREES.” 


A purely unique exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, and one indicative of valuable original work, is 
that of Romeyn B, Hough, of Lowville, N. Y. it is lo- 
cated in the Forestry building, Block 34, and is of un- 
usual interest. One may see there a publication, en- 
titled ‘‘Amcrican Woods,” on the trees of the United 
States, illustrated by actual specimens of their woods. 
The specimens are transverse, radial and tangential sec- 
tions, thin enough to allow the transmission of light, 
and beautifully revealing characteristic structures, 
colors, etc. They are mounted in separable pages, and an 
accompanying text = gives full information as 
to botanical characters of the va- 
rious trees, their distribution, uses, 
physical and medicinal properties, 
etc. The specimens and texts are 
gathered into neat cases, resem- 
bling clasped books, each covering 
twenty-five species, and can be kept 
on a table or =4library' shelf 
like ordinary books. In _ the 
accompanying illustration of Mr. 
Hough’s booth, some of the speci- 
men-pages are shown, mounted as 
transparencies and closed books in 
background. 

The gathering of the woods for 
this work Mr. Hough makes his 
personal duty, and he assures their 
scientific value. The sectioning is 
done by a machine and process of 
his own device. He prepares, also, 
sections of woods for stereopticon 
and microscope. The former enable 
one to portray perfectly upon the screen—projected from 
nature itself—characteristic wood structures. The latter 
reveal literary ‘“‘a world of wonder” in the minute struc- 
ture of woods. 

When Mr. Hough is gathering his woods, he carries 
with him a camera, that he may secure pictures of par- 
ticularly interesting trees and groups of trees, showing 
habits of growth, etc., and the result has been the ac- 





auisition of a series of pictures of rare value to the stu- 
dent of trees. He is bringing these out as photograyures 
in a work entitled “Tree Studies,” and (when specially 
ordered) as photographs, stereopticon views, and trans- 
parencies. Two of the last mentioned are shown in our 
illustration, one being of an isolated Silver Maple and 
the other an Incense Cedar, with the dome of Mt. Shasta 
in background. They are issued in two series, as fol- 
lows: Series A is of typical trees showing characteristic 
habits of growth—an interesting study to the nature 
student—the deciduous species being shown both in leaf 
and leafless. Picturesque landscapes and surrounding ob- 
jects of interest are often included 
and mentioned in the labeling. 
A near view of the trunk is 


then made to show’ charac- 
-teristic bark, a onefoot rule 
being displayed to indicate 
size. Series R covers leaves, 
flowers, fruits, and winter 


buds, natural sizes being indi- 
cated by an original and very 
satisfactory method. These pic- 
tures are made (from fresh 
specimens, even before their 


wilting, and with such cgie 
and skill that minute details 
are vividly portrayed. These pic- 


tures enable easy identification by 
comparison. Mr. Hovgh has in 
preparation a hand-book on ovr 
trees in which such of these pic- 
tures as are essential for identifica- 
tion purposes will appear with 
much original matter. It will be equally useful to 
specialist and amateur. Mr, Hough also supplies wooden 
cross-section cards for all fancy and business pur- 
poses. 

Parties interested are referred to his exhibit, or if ad- 
Cressed at his home he will send samples and full infor- 
mation. 


AN EXHIBIT OF “AMERICAN WOOD...” 


li : + 








doubtful readings. This leaves an authoritative text 
presenting few difficulties to the reader. 

The editorial work is done in a scholarly, thorough 
manner by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. This 
volume of “Macbeth” contains a wealth of critical mate- 
rial which makes it a variorum in every sense of the 
word. There is a preface, an introduction, literary 
frontispieces from rare editions, notes discussing its 
argument, sources, duration of action, date of compo- 
sition, and early editions, literary illustrations, glossary, 
variorum readings, and selected criticism. When coupled 
with the glossary, it furnishes the reader and student 
with every possible aid. 

The volume is also commendable in being pocket size. 
It is a dainty little book, with large, clear print. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF DANTE 
GABRIEL ROSSETTI. With an introduction by Wil- 
liam M. Rossetti, notes, and indices. Gladstone Edi- 
tion. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 380 pp. 12mo. 
Cloth. Gilt tcp. Price, 75 cents. 

This edition of Rossetti deserves attention as being 
the first complete text, offered in America, with full in- 
dex and cther editorial equipment. It follows the au- 
thorized version, edited by the poet’s brother, William 
M. Rossetti. A table of contents is succeeded by a bio- 
graphical preface; while at the end of the volume are 
notes, an index to poems, and an index to first lines. 
The reader will thus find complete, in one volume of 
convenient size, the best text of this poet, and every 
mears furnished to his appreciation. 





ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. Standard English 
Classics Series. Selected, Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by George Armstrong Wauchope. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Semi-flexible cloth. 450 pp. Portrait, 50 
cents. (Postage, 10 cents.) 

Whoever helps the coming generation to love the 
brightness and good cheer of Lamb is benefactor to the 
American public. Not all children and youth will be in 
love with the Elia papers, any more than they will be 
with Shakespeare or Dryden, but every youth should be 
given a chance to respond to the appeals of wit and 
humor in Lamb’s writings. 

Not every teacher is prepared to interest children in 
such an author, but she is to be commiserated who, with 
such an edition as this, cannot do it, for here are the 
thirty-three most popular Elia papers and the famous 
critical essays on Hogarth, Shakespeare, Wither, and 
the Elizabethan dramatists. No effort has been spared 
to furnish a correct text, which is based on a careful col- 
lection of the best English editions, thus preserving the 
author’s peculiar orthography, punctuation, and capitali- 
zation. The introductory essay by the editor is a fresh, 
sympathetic, and judicious appreciation of the althor’s 
character and work. It is accompanied by a chrono- 
logical table and short bibliography. The notes are the 
most adequate ever presented in an edition of Lamb, and 
embody the results of ripe scholarship and several years 
of laborious research. Accompanying the notes on each 


essay is a set of questions and review topics illustrating 
the editor’s original pedagogical methods of teaching lit- 
erature. The volume contains a complete index. 


SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir 
Walter Scott. Macmillan’s Pocket American and 
English Classics. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Ralph Hartt Bowles. Cloth. 153 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

MACAULAY’S POEMS. Edited by Franklin T. Baker. 
Macmillan’s Pocket American and English Classics. 
Price, 25 cents. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This series of American and English Classics, which 
has already gone far above threescore, is surprisingly 
well done for the price; indeed, it is to all intents and 
purposes a fifty-cent series sold for half that price. In 
paper, type, binding, editing, annotation, index, and glos- 
sary it is all that could be asked for any student or li- 
brary, and yet the price is surprisingly low. 


NITA, THE STORY OF AN IRISH SETTER, OF UNCLE 
JIM’S BURGLAR AND MEHITABEL’S CHICKEN. 
By Marshall Saunders, Author of “Beautiful Joe.” I1- 
lustrated by Etheldred B. Barry. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. Cloth. 77 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The first of stories—‘‘Nita”—is a touching account of 
the absorbing love of a dog and girl for each other, and 
the serious effect of their separation. There is much of 
pathos in the story, which is delightfully told for both 
the little people and their elders. The other stories are 
radically different, and appeal to an entirely distinct cast 
of mind, but the writing is as clever and holds the in- 
terest in each story. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“*A New Course of Study.” By Edward R. s F : 
D. Appleton yn y y Shaw. New York : 
**Grammar School Algebra.”” By David £. 
Boston: hoe 4 y vid E. Smith. Price, 50 cents. 
“The Queen’s Advocate.” By A. W.Marchmont. Pric 1.50.—— 
‘* Saints and Festivals of the Christian Church.” By H. > ipoepaer. 
~ A Ohicnes — Goop age oe eng Burgess. Price, $1.50.—— 
es Shic. ?rincess.”” By Robe arr. Price, $1.50. fork: 
Bh am 4 eee. a ee ee 
“Susan Clegg and her Friend Mrs, Lathrop.” By Anne Warner. 
Price, $1.00. —— “ The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow.” By Allen 
French. Price, $1.50.— “A Short Constitutional History of the 
United States.” By F. N. Thorpe. Price, $1.75. Boston: Little 
= & Co. ° 
“Songs from the Dramatists.” Edited by Robert Bell. Price, 75 
cents.——“ The Rivals and the School for Scandal.” Edited by o> 
der Matthews. Price, 75 cents.— “ Letters ef George Chesterfield.” 
Edited by Charles Wels!. Price,75 cents.“ Hundred Best Englist 
nt oy vo ll re by ae i Gowans. Price, 75 cents. —“ Essava 
of Josenh Addison.” Introduction by Hamilton M oe 
C.) os =e eg T. Y. Crowell & Co. , ssip aaelllnge T 
“ The Story of American Coal.” By Wm. Jasper Nicolls. : 
pea: J.B. Lippincott Company. 7 4 ape 
‘Ye Merry Tunes.” By Harry Carleton Eldridge. Price, 15 
ety — PR oe oy O.: March Brothers. “Y Si igsbengecs 
niIn uction to the Modern Theory of Equations.” By Florian 
Cajori, Ph. D, Price, $1.75. New York; The Macmillan Company, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Cctober 19, 20 and 21: New York State 
Council of School Superintendents at 
Syracuse. Elmer S. Redman, Hornells- 
ville, president. 

October 20-21: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October 21: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody. 

October 21-22: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. J. E. 
Klock, Plymouth, president. 

October 21, 22: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. F. E. Lakey, Providence, 
R. I., president. 

October 27, 28,29. Maine Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Bangor. J. F. Ryan, secretary and 
treasurer, Calais. 

October 28: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northampton. Presi- 
dent, William H. Cummings, Hadley. 

October 28: Franklin County (Mass.) 
“eachers’ Association, Greenfield; F. 
P. Wavison, president, Turner’s Falls. 








October 28: Hampden County (Mass.) 
‘Yeachers’ Association, wentral high 
school, Springfield. President, Clar- 


ence E. Brockway, West Springfield. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association; Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

November 4: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Huntington hall, 
Institute of Technology, Boston. Presi- 
dent, F. B. Pollard, Quincy. 

November 11: New England Association 
of Schcol Superintendents at Boston. 
Secretary, A. C. Thompson, Wakefield. 

November 25: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

November 25: Massachusetts Council of 
Education, Boston. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 


State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
Mount 


President, W. Collom Cook, 

Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 

Trenton. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Presi- 


Teachers’ Association, Spokane. 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 
December 28, 29, 30. Wisconsin Teachers’ 

Association. Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
February 21-23: Department of Superin- 
tendence N. £. A., Milwaukee, begin- 

ning at 10 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. The new Tuck schoo! is 
about to make a change that is extremely 
agreeable to the student body in general. 
All undergraduates will have an oppor- 
tunity to take the new courses in in- 
surance. President Tucker has charac- 
terized this branch of business as being 
very close to a profession in these days. 
There can be no doubt that insvrance has 
grown to large proportions during recent 
years. Under the new system, while 
credit is to be given only to Tuck men 
who have elected the course, other stu- 
dents will welcome the opportunity to 
take the course for the information and 
training gained. While there is, perhaps, 
no business so little understood outside 
the circle of those directly engaged in it, 
insurance is one that has many points of 
contact with many other branches of busi- 
ness. At Yale the courses are the most 
largely attended of any that are elective, 
and at the University of Michigan the law 
department recognizes it by giving it a 
prominent place. The new course will 
treat in an elementary way of such topics 


as mortality tables, annuities, endow- 
ments, reserve, premiums, surplus and 
dividends. J. A. DeBoer, president of the 


National Life Insurance company of 
Montpelier, Vt., and a graduate of the col- 
lege, class of 1884, will give a series of 
lectures later in the season. 


VERMONT. 


SAXTON’S RIVER. John L. Alger, 
principal of the State Normal school at 
Johnson, Vt., has resigned his position to 
accept the principalship of Vermont Acad- 
emy at Saxton’s River. Mr. Alger is the 
son of Rev. N. W. Alger, formerly a well- 
known clergyman in Vermont. His train- 
ing in the schools has been thorough. He 
was first a student in the academy at St. 
Johnsbury, leaving there for Vermont 
Academy, from which he was graduated 
in 1885. Entering Brown University he 
at once took high rank in scholarship. 

Upon completing his college course he 
assumed charge of the Latin-English de- 
partment of the Providence, R. I., Boys’ 
high school, two years later returning to 
Brown University as instructor in mathe- 
matics for three years. 

From Providence he came to Benning- 
ton. Vt., in 1895 as superintendent of 
schools and principal of the high school. 
Here he remained five years, in 1900 be- 
coming principal of the Normal school in 
Johnson. While in Bennington he was 
county examiner of teachers. He has 
been an active member and officer in the 
Schoolmasters’ Club, the State Teachers’ 
Association, the New England Superin- 
tendents’ Association, and the National 
Educational Association. He has been in 
constant demand as instructor in summer 
schools. 

Vermont Academy has a splendid plant. 
Its year opens with great promise, and 
bespeaks for it a greater prosperity than 
it has yet had and a commanding position 
among secondary and preparatory schools 
in New England. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Norfolk County Teach- 
ers’ Associaticn will hold its fifty-eighth 
annual convention in Huntington hall, 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Friday, 
November 4. For a part of the morning 
session the convention will divide into 
high school and elementary school sec- 
tions. The list of speakers will include 
Miss Julia Richman, district superintend- 
ent of schools, New York city: Miss 
Laura Fisher, director of public kinder- 
gartens, Boston; Dr. S. C. Sechmucker, 
State Normal school, West Chester, 
Penn.; Miss Eva March Tappar, English 
high school, Worcester; Professor Arlo 
Bates, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston; Dr. William Gallagher, 
principal Thayer Academy, Braintree; 
George H. Martin, secretary of the state 
board of education; and Dr. C. Hanford 
Henderson, author and lecturer. 

In response to the quite general demand 
for music, this will be made a special 
feature of the day’s program, 

The Primary Teachers’ Association has 
taken the initiative in the plans for a 
large fair to be held in Paul Revere hall, 
Mechanics building, beginning Wednesday 
evening, November 9, and continuing 
through the week. The object of the fair 
is to add to the permanent fund of the 
Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Assccia- 
tion. The Primary teachers are calling to 
their assistance all the public school 
teachers of Boston, and hundreds of no- 
table men and women devoted to the in- 
terests of the Boston schools. The work 
is also greatly forwarded by the interest of 
many leading organizations, among which 
are the Woman‘s Education Association, 
the New England Woman’s Club, the Rox- 
burghe Club, the Women in Council, the 
Dorchester Club, and the Council of Jew- 
ish Women. 

It is the hope of the Boston teachers to 
make this fair a worthy successor of the 
grand bazaar of 1892. 

SPRINGFIELD. A memorial service 
for Miss Elizabeth K. Price, the assistant 
principal] of the high school, who died Oc- 
tober 10, was held at noon October 11, at 
the First Raptist church, Rev. William N. 
Hubbell, the pastor of the church, officiat- 
ing. The church was crowded to the 
doors by the host of associates, pupils and 
friends, who attended to pay a last tribute 
to the beloved teacher. Among those 
present were many of the principal offi- 
cials, business and professional men of 
the city. Ex-Superintendent of Schools 
T. M. Balliet and Superintendent W. F. 
Gordy were of those who came to show 
their esteem for the dead teacher. Rev. 
Mr. Hubbel! read from the scriptures, be- 
ginning with the twenty-third psalm. 
Principal William Orr of the high school 
spoke briefly on the life and character of 
Miss Price, whose services he valued very 
highly. Among other things Mr. Orr 
spoke of the spirit of confidence and 


triumph with which she always entered 
upon a problem. He also spoke of her per- 
sistence, characteristic of all her work and 
especially during her last illness. 


Rev. 


*“ the winter. 


Mr. Hubbell spoke of her self-abnegation, 
of the beautiful and firm background of 
her life. He drew the lesson that it is the 
privilege of all to follow such a noble ex- 
ample. Rev. Mr. Hubbell then offered 
prayer, and Mr. Bishop played “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” which concluded the ser- 
vice. 

The body was removed to the union sta- 
ticn and taken to Salem, Mass., for burial. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. Professor 
Woodberry of Columbia College, one of 
the most popular professors of that insti- 
tution, over whose departure the press 
of New York had much to say and all 
greatly to his credit, goes to Amherst as 
resident lecturer in English. This, with 
its previous equipment, places Amherst 
at the front in its department in English. 


CONNNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. Ata recent meeting.of the 
board of trade, the question of the con- 
sclidation of the town and city schools 
was considered. The education committee 
had secured as speakers Superintendents 
F. H. Beede of New Haven, Charles 
Keyes of the south district, Hartford, and 
George I. Aldrich of Brookline, Mass. 

The Norwich Principals’ Club met and 
re-organized on October 8. The officers 
for the present year are’ President, John 
R. Faucey; vice-president, William G. 
Tarbox; secretary and treasurer, Claude 
C. Russell. A plan of study for the year 
was arranged. 

The principals of the leading public 
schools of this city and town met in 
the office of the superintendent cf the 
central district, October 8. and after 
organizing with Principal J. R. Fausey as 
president laid out a course of reading-for 
The morning of the second 
Saturday of each month will be devoted 
to the discussion of the matter read. The 
basis of the work is the new book, of 
which Hon. Henry Sahin is author, en- 
titled “Common Sense Didactics.”’ 

During the summer a portion of the 
large entrance hall of the Broadway 
school (about 500 pupils) was fitted up for 
the purpose of exhibiting the hand work 
of the pupils. Suitable boards were 
placed upon the walls, and a section de- 
voted to each class, so that all the grades 
from the kindergarten to the ninth may be 
represented in the display. There is 
much interest manifested in the work as 
it appears from time to time, both by 
teachers and pupils. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The Department of 
education for the city of New York will 
hold an examination for teachers of Ger- 
man in elementary schools, at the oltice 
of the board of examiners, fifty-ninth 
street and Park avenue, New York, No- 
vember 21, 1904. Particulars of this ex- 
aminaticn may be obtained from Superin- 
tendent W. H. Maxwell. 

Charles Welsh has completed his labors 
on “Jrish Literature,” an anthology in 
ten volumes, of which he was managing 
editor, and is returning to his home in 
Winthrop, Mass. for the winter to work 
on some new literary projects, after a 
year-and-a-half sojourn in New York and 


Philadelphia. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


State Editor, Ropert J. ALey. Bloomington. 


On account of failing health Superin- 
dendent Noble Harter of Warsaw was com- 
pelled to resign. J. J. Early, principal of 
the high school, has been promoted to the 
superintendency. 

Robert I. Hamilton, for many years the 
efficient superintendent at Huntington, is 
now in charge of the Vincennes schools. 

Guy Cantwell, teacher of English in the 
Hammond high school, was recently mar- 
ried to Miss Kate Hight, a teacher in the 
Spencer schools. 

Clarence T. Gray of this year’s class in 
Indiana Universitv is the new principal 
of the Spencer high school. He also 
teaches the mathematics. 

J. J. Wheeler, who taught in the Nap- 
panee high school last year, is now in 
charge of mathematics in the Blooming- 
ton high school. 

For some time there has been consider- 
able discussion in Indiana as to graduata 
work in high schools. Goshen has this 
year actually begun graduate work. She 


has a well equipped new high school 
building and a very strong faculty. She 
proposes to do at least freshman work 
and most sophomore work also. The 
plan will be watched with great interest. 
Its success seems assured. 

All the Indiana colleges report marked 
increase in attendance. Purdue Univer- 
ard is crowded almost beyond her capa- 
city. 

O. M. Miller is the new superintendent 
at Galveston. : 

J. J, Mitchell, for many years princip21 
ot the Frankfort high school, now holds 
a like position at Logansport. 


OHIO. 
Oberlin Theological Seminary has an 
increase of thirty per cent. since last year, 
NORTHWESTERN. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. The high school opens 
with 1,700 students, a gain of almost 500. 
The increase in the grades is also remark- 
able. The new high school principal, W. 
F. Geiger, is a Dartmouth graduate, and 
came from the Aurora, IIl., high school. 


SOUTHWESTERN. 





TEXAS. 


FORT WORTH. Superintendent Alex- 
ander Hoag, who has had an unucua'ly 
successful experience in this city, is prob- 
ably the most widely known educator of 
the state, threugh his ‘‘Railroad in Edu- 
cation,’”’ which is one of the most exten-. 
sively used informational schoolbooks 
issued, attracting attention in all civilized 
countries. 


CANADA. 


QUEBEC, 


Mhe Provincial Association of Protes- 
tant Teachers of Quebec held their annual 
corference in Montreal, under the presi- 
dency of Principal Rexford, LL. D., of the 
Diocesan Theological College, on Septem- 
ber 20, 21, and 22. Among the speakers 
from the outside who addressed the 
teachers were Professor Moyse, dean of 
the Faculty of Arts, McGill University, 
land Professor McNaughton, McGill Uni- 
versity. 





nits 
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Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York city, 
announces an event of interest and im- 
portance in shorthand history: the fact 
that the “Phonographic Teacher” has now 
reached its third million. No other short- 
hand text-book has had a circulatian any- 
where approaching this remarkable total. 
The firm announces for early publication 
the ‘“‘World’s Commercial! Products,’ by 
J. A. Slater, B. A., LL. B. This work is 
intended for- commercial students and 
business men generally, dealing with 
commercial products of the world, 
their origin, manufacture, means and ex- 
tent of distribution, etc. 











Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
Gg. Ng BARTLETT, Principal. 








TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





QUE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Bovorn, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiTronsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Toww GQ Trowvanw Prinaine!. 


UNIVERSINY (5s 
PUBLISHING | sors 
COMPANY (lj znex ree 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PUNCTUATION PRACTICALLY TLLUS- 
TRATED. By Kate O'Neill. Adopted 
exclusively by State Board of Education 
of Virginia... Published by Parker P. 
simmons, 3 East Fourteenth street, 
New York. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 

Outside of the commonest and funda- 
mental rules of punctuation, which one 
breathes in, so to speak, as he does the 
fact that the sum of two and two is four, 
no hard and fast rules can be laid down, 
for the reason that punctuation, like the 
inflection of the voice in speaking, is a 
good deal a matter of taste; but one can 
be taught to speak properly as one may 
be taught to punctuate in such manner 
that only the taste and not the Wnelish 
may be criticised. A little book which 
comes the nearest of any we have seen to 
covering all questions, and to laying 
down rules which are unquestionable is 
Miss O’Neill’s compilation. It was made 
in answer to the imperative demand of 
latter-day “rush” business; for stenog- 
raphers, typewriters, and others who 
cannot revise their work, and whose work 
goes through only their own hands. At 
the same time the book is most valuable 
for the more leisurely correspondent or 
prooft-reader, and especially for the pupils 
in our schools, where punctuation is often 
made a matter of minor consideration. 
The manual covers all the general rules 
of punctuation and the most of the ex- 
ceptions. It has been compiled from the 
latest authorities and submitted for re- 
vision or correction to prominent edu- 
cators, editors, and proof-readers through- 
out. the country. 


MAXWELIL’S ELEMENTARY GRAM- 
MAR. By William H. Maxwell, M. A., 
LL. D., City Superintendent of Schools, 
New York city. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. 208 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
A brief but comprehensive book, which 

presents as much of the science of gram- 
mar with its applications as is taught in 
primary and.granmar schools. A rule or 
principle may be easily deduced from 
each lesson, and copious examples are 
given to illustrate the tonics taken up. 
The method of combining analysis and 
parsing is worthy of special attention. 
The order of subjects is in accord with 
the prevalent ideas of teaching grammar. 
Dr. Maxwell’s reputation, both as teacher 
and as author, is a sufficient guarantee of 
the excellence of the book, which omits 
no essential principle or definition, and 
which is sufficiently complete to meet all 
the requirements of the usual course of 
study. 


A BOOK OF LITTLE BOYS. By Helen 
Dawes Brown, author of “Little Miss 
Phoebe Gay,’ “Her Sixteenth Year,’ 
ete. Boston and New York: Hough- 
tor, Miflin & Co. With illustrations. 
Cloth. 150 pp. Price, $1. 

In her new book, the author offers a 
number of stories full of human sympathy 
for children, and alive with the possibil- 
ities for good which lie ready to be de- 
veloped in children by thoughtful and lov- 
ing treatment. Miss Brown’s style can be 
enjoyed by any one who loves children 
and their ways. Each story leads up to 
2 well-planned climax, and the note 
sounding throughout the book is one of 
wholesome and helpful sentiment. There 
are twelve little boys, each with an inter- 
esting individuality. Miss Patterson has 
ably co-operated with the publishers, 
Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and as a 
result “A Book of Little Boys” is as 
charming in outward appearance as it is 
readable. 

ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH OF NA- 
TIONS. A New and Condensed Edi- 
tion. By Hector MacPherson. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

This edition of the great economic 
‘lassic originated in a desire to make ac- 
cessible to the general reader the epoch- 
making ideas of the author. It has been 
said that the publication of this work has 
contributed more to the w»appiness of 
mankind than has been effected by all the 
statesmen and legislators combined. The 
present editor has prepared an abridged 
reading, which, in a space of some 200 
clearly-printed and annotated pages, pre- 
sents all the ideas, principles, and defi- 
nitions of the “father of economics.” 
Still greater utility is added to this prac- 
tical and valuable revision by the pres- 
ence of a biographical introauction, a 
running summary of the work by chap- 
ters, and a topical index. These, with 


marginal guides, afford every possible aid 
to the reader. 


BEAUTY THROUGH HYGIENE. Com- 
mon Sense Ways to Health for Girls. 
By Emma E. Walker, M. D., member of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, 
ete. In, the Woman’s Home Library, 
edited by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 
156 Fifth avenue, New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., publishers. Small 12mo, 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00, net. 

The purpose of the author, a physician 
who has given great thought and study to 
her theme, and whose opportunities for 
practical knowledge have been extensive, 
is indicated in the comprehensive title of 
this pook. Dr. Walker insists that beauty 
in women is to be obtained, heightened, 
and held for a lifetime, through the in- 
strumentality of hygiene. Here is the 
fabled fountain of youth, an everyday 
modern reality. Not by cosmetics, or 
other artificial makeshifts, by the use of 
doubtful remedies, or by any means he- 
neath the dignity of a_ self-respecting 
woman, can beauty be achieved. She be- 
lieves that every woman may have bright 
eves, 2 clear skin, a cool hand, a steady 
head, and possess to the full the charm of 
unbroken health, and a calm equipoise, if 
she will but obey a few simple rules, and 
follow nature’s laws with precision and 
forethought. The directions are simple, 
womanly, and safe, as the manual has 
been written with the direct purpose and 
deliberate intention to help American 
women to a better understanding of their 
physical life and endowments. 





CARTER’S NATURE STUDY WITH 
COMMON THINGS. By M. H. Carter, 
Devartment of Blementary Science, 
Mew York Training School for Teach- 
ers. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: Amercan Book Company. Cloth, 
Sauare 12mo. 150 pp. With illustra- 
tions. Price, 60 cents. 

The object of this hook is to teach 
young pupils how to observe nature, to 
learn to answer the question “What is 
it?’ as a preparation for the future ques- 
tion “Why is it?” The subjects of the 
lessons are fruits and vegetables, which 
van be readily and economically obtained 
for study. ‘The lessons are so arranged 
and of such length that they can be 
handled each in a single recitation, even 
in classes where the teacher has had no 
especial training in science. They are 
planned to set forth what the child can 
learn for himself in one hour about the 
subject of the day’s study. Hach illustra- 
tion tells a story, and is a model of ar- 
rangement and description, to be fol- 


lowed by the puvils, who are, however, ~™ 


to make their own drawings direct from 
the object itself. These lessons have 
been tested in the schoolroom, and wili 
solve sucessfully the problem of an ade- 
quate elementary laboratory training for 
the lower grades. 


+ 


GERMAN UNIVEESI- 
TIFFS. 





AMERICAN VS. 





It is interesting to note that of the 37,- 


692 students enrolled in the German uni- 
versities for the term now drawing to a 
close, 3.098 were foreigners, of whom 986 
were Russians. Female students to the 
number of 1,314 were enrolled. These 
figures do not include such students as 
are merely guests, of whom there is al- 
ways quite a large number. These enicy 
all the privileges of the regular students, 
but they cannot be graduated. If these 
be added to the others, it is safe to say 
that fully ten per cent. of those attending 
German universities are foreigners. Al- 
most 1,000 Russians.-or nearly one-third 
of the foreign element, were matriculated 
last winter. Next come the Austrians 
and Hungarians, numbering 601, or about 
twenty per cent. Switzerland furnished 
$22 regular students, and there were 324 
Americans enjoying the same opportuni- 
ties. 

The number of foreign students, espec- 
ially of those coming from Russia, has 
steadily grown, but a careful study of 
the attendance at the German universi- 
ties shows that Americans have not been 
adding to this increase. If we look over 
the reports of the winter half-year of 
1899-1900, we find that the total attend- 
ance at German universities during that 
period was 32,834 regular students, of 
whom 2,369 were foreigners, and that 607 
of these were Russians, 455 Austrians, 265 
Swiss, and 317 Americans. It will be cb- 
served that there were only seven more 
Americans enrolled last winter than there 
were. four years ago. 

During the nineteenth century German 
universities led the world in erudition 


and scientific investigation, and their 
great professors attracted many students 
from all parts of the world in quest of 
higher education. But times are altered. 
The facilities for ,igher education are im- 
proving in the United States much more 
rapidly than in Germany. Despite all 
our imperfections one cannot but admire 
the great upward strides which the 
American system of education has been 
making during the last few decades. 

American educational institutions are 
the best equipped in the world. But one 
German university can claim to be up to 
the times in this regard, and it stands 
third in the list of attendance. There is 
a steady progress all along the line of 
publie instruction in the United States, 
and particularly in our higher class of 
universities. 

The regular reports of German univer- 
sities will continue to show the attend- 
ance of American students. Though 
their number may not increase materially, 
still they will attend. And it is well that 
they should, particularly those who have 
in view special studies and investigations 
in certain lines: for Germany is pre- 
eminently the land of specialists, and it 
must be admitted that German devotion 
to special work has added immensely to 
the sum of knowledge. Besides, a year 
or two spent abroad cannot but prove to 
ne a great blessing to the average Ameri- 
can student, not because he needs to pre- 
pare himself for his life’s work, but be- 
cause travel and sojourn in foreign coun- 
tries are in themselves a liberal educa- 
tion, and tend to broaden the mind, widen 
the horizon, remove petty prejudices, and 
supply an independent judgment of men 
and matters. A few semesters at a Ger- 
man university, bringing a young man in 
touch with the ideas and methods of the 
great scholars and scientists of that coun- 
try, as well as with the spirit of the Ger- 
man student’s life, is an advantage gen- 
erally appreciated. But all this is a 
luxury rather than a _ necessity. No 
American need any longer go to any other 
country for a higher education. The 
United States offers to-day facilities for 
academical, collegiate, and graduate 
studies equal in quantity and quality to 
these offered by any country in the world, 

Arthur Marvin. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Among the books announced for publi- 
cation by L. C. Page & Co. of Boston are 
“Rome,” by Walter ‘1’. Field, a compre- 
hensive account of the “Eternal City,” 
and ‘‘The Cathedrals of England,” with 
anecdotes of their noted bishops, by Mary 
J. Taber, the latter an untechnical de- 
scription of those wonderful temples 
whose fascinating influence on the mind 
and spirit never grows less. There is 
also a “Calendar of Omar Knayyam”’ for 
the lovers of the Rubaiyat, and for the 
teachers of nature to children “Stories of 
Little Fishes,’’ which may serve to make 
the child take an interest and learn some- 
thing about his finny friends. 


The places of Julia Ward Howe and of 
her gifted daughter, Laura E. Richards, 
in literature were long since determined— 
the former in the front rank, and the lat- 
ter in a very respectable position. Mrs. 
Ricnards’ daughter hosalind follows in 
the footsteps. of her mother and grand- 
mother, and has written “The Nursery 
Fire,” a collection of short stories for 
young children, which, if heredity counts 
for anything in licerature, ought to be 
gladly welcomed by the small folks. The 
book will be published this fall by Little. 
Brown & Co. 





Dr. Henry C. Rowland, the author of 
“To Windward,” has just made the trip 
down the. coast from New York to Old 
Point Comfort in his twenty-five-foot 
sloop, “The Celeste,’ with his sixteen- 
year-old brother acting as first mate. It 
has been considered an exceedingly dan- 
gerous run for small boats, as there are 
no practicable harbors in case of heavy 
weather, but Dr. Rowland reports that 
he has had no pleasanter, easier cruise in 
his experience. He will make his winter 
home at Hampton, Va., and the cruise 
was undertaken as the simplest way of 
taking his boat down. 


“The Distribution of Wealth,” by 
Thomas Nixon Carver, professor of po- 
litical economy at Harvard, will be issued 
by the Macmillan Company of New York, 
and should be a valuable philosophical 
addition to this branch of economics. 


A. J. Dawson, author of “Hidden 
Manna,” a romance of Morocco, has just 
received a letter from Ion Perdicaris, who 


Somat 
a a PERRIER ir. 


was seized and taken into captivity by 
Raisuli, the Moorish brigand. The letter 
was written in the brigand’s camp, and is 
remarkable for the whole-hearted tribute 
it pays to the personal qualities and fas- 
cinating manner of the bandit. It is 
dated Beniares, Saturday, June 4, and be- 
gins: “What an opportunity for good copy 
you missed by not being with us when 
Varley and I were carried off.” His pub- 
lishers must also regret that Mr, Dawson 
could not have been a witness of the kid- 
napping. “Hidden Manna” reveals Daw- 
son’s thorough knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with the Moors. 


Harry Leon Wilson, whose new novel, 
“The Seeker,” is published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., has had a varied career since 
his boyhood on an Illinois farm. We was 
a printer, a newspaper reporter in Cali- 
fornia with an ambition to write a his- 
tory, and a western railroad man when 
he was beginning to be recognized as a 
literary writer. He became associate edi- 
tor, and, later, editor of Puck. His first 
novel, “The Spenders,” was an immedi- 
ate success. and gave promise of an even 
greater achievement. ‘‘The Seeker” deals 
ir a most forceful way with some exceed- 
ingly vital problems of modern life and 
thought. Now Mr. Wilson has a summer 
home in New Hampshire and a winter 
home inthe Ozark Mountains of Missouri, 
forty miles from a railroad. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. of New York have 
re-arranged the departments of their pub- 
lishing house, which hereatter will con- 
sist of three divisions: an editorial de- 
partment, department of promotion, and 
department of publicity. The editorial 
department is headed by Dr. Chandler, 
who has recently become connected with 
the house; the department of promotion 
by Dudley N. Cowles, and the department 
of publicity by C. F. Hodgson, who has 
recently returned from the Philippines. 


An application has been filed by the G. 
& C. Merriam Company of Springfield, 
Mass., in the United States district court 
sitting in Baltimore, for an injunction re- 
straining a Baltimore firm of publishers 
from publishing or selling any dictionary 
bearing the name “Webster.” The appli- 
cation to the court states that Noah 
Webster published his dictionaries 
through the Merriam Company, and after 
his death his heirs made arrangements 
for a continuation of such publication. 


Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard is 
preparing a volume on Herbert Spencer, 
written since the publication of the phil- 
osopher’s autobiography. Professor 
Royce has not only the power of analysis 
but a grace of style which combined, will 
make a most welcome addition to litera- 
ture. 


,/ 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


THE GLOBE. 


Florence BKindley, the charming little actress who 
will be pleasantly remembered for her pleasing 
work as Alice Aiston in “A Midnight Marriage ” 
last season, comes to the Globe theatre for a week’s 
engagement commencing Monday, October 24, in 
Hal Reid’s latest musical drama, “The Street 
Singer.” Miss Bindley is supported by a large 
singing and acting company, and Forrester & Mit- 
tenthal have given ‘ The Street Singer” a mag- 
nificent scenic equipment, which means that the 
patrons of this popular theatre wiil be treated to 
something out of the ordinary, as this is the in- 
auguration of musical-dramas in this city. 








The board of education has 92,870 “sit- 
tings” under contract in New York city, 
the biggest extension of school accommo- 
dations ever projected in one year by any 
school board in the world. Owing to 
labor troubles, the completion of the con- 
tract will be delayed far beyond the stipu- 
lated time. At present 100,000 children, 
nearly one-fifth of the entire school popu- 
lation, are on half-time, with small pros- 
pect of any material improvement for 
months to come. 


A 





—Henry Litchfield West, writing in the 
October-December Forum of “American 
Politics,” reviews the progress of the 
Presidential campaign, discussing in par- 
ticular those elements of the situation 
which make the result doubtful. 





_— SS 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


“ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HELEN KELLER,” most 
remarkable book ever written. Beautiful complete 
edition now ready, and thousands waitieg forit. Sold 
only by subscription. ‘‘HELEN KELLER DAY’’ 
at World’s Fair Oct 18, now for live business; one 
reports 37 sold in four days, another, 19 in two days; 
money in it anywhere, distance no hindrance. 

Write for illustrated circulars, terms and full 
iuformation to 

GEORGE M. SMITH & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Beston 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
wee of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





Wellesley College opened October 1 for 
the new year with over 1,500 students, 
There are about 330 in the entering class. 
There are no important changes in the 
faculty this year. 

Two new buildings are available for the 
use of the students, a dormitory and 
Billings Hall, for the use of the depart- 
ment of music. 

The preliminary program, anticipating 
the formal program of the exercises at- 
tending the laying of the corner stone of 
the new Dartmouth Hall at Dartmouth 
College is as follows:— 

Tuesday evening, October 25, Dartmouth 
night—Exercises on the alumni athletic 
field at 8 o’clock; singing by the glee 
club; stereopticon views related to the 
first half-century of the college; ten his- 
torical tableaux, illustrating the origin 
and early days of the institution, given by 
the Dramatic Club, on a separate covered 
stage and presented with appropriate 
scenery, costumes, and action. 

Wednesday morning, October 26, 10.30 
A. M.—The trustees and faculty will ¢s- 
cort the Earl of Dartmouth and the in- 
vited guests to the college church; his- 
torical address, “The Origin of Dartmouth 
College,” by Professor Francis Brown, 
D. Litt., Oxon., class of 1870; honorary 
degree of doctor of laws will be conferred 
upon the Earl of Dartmouth. 

Wednesday afternoon, October 26— 
Laying of the corner stone of the new 
Dartmouth Hall; procession of invited 
guests, officers, and students of the college, 
and alumni, under the marshalsh'p of 
Colonél Charles K. Darling, class of 1885, 

will form at College Hall at 2 o’clock and 
will march to the grave of President 
Eleazar Wheelock, where a brief tribute 
will be paid by the president to the 
founder and first president of the college; 
thence to the Dartmouth Hall site; the 
president will then introduce Harry D. 
Pierce of Chicago, class of 1872, president 
of the Alumni Association, who will pre- 
side at the ceremonies as follows: An- 
them, “Send Out Thy Light,” Klein; ad- 
dress, C. F. Matthewson, New York, class 
of 1882; ode, by Wilder D. Quint of Bos- 
ton, class of 1887: music, “Men of Dart- 
mouth,” Hovey; prayer of dedication by 
the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D. D., 
bishop of central Pennsylvania, class of 
1870; laying of the corner stone by the 
Earl of Dartmouth. 

Wednesday evening, October 26—At 3 
o’clock a banquet will be given by the 
president and trustees in College hall, in 
honor of the Earl of Dartmouth. Sir 
Mortimer Durand, the British ambassa- 
dor, will be a guest and it is expected that 
the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, LL. D.. 
M. P., will be present. Responses will 
also be made by the governor of New 
Hampshire, by President Fliot of Har- 
vard, by President Lyon G. Tyler, LL. D., 
of the College of William and Mary; by 
representatives of Yale University and 
Hamilton College, and by Charlcs A. East- 
man, M.D., class of 1887; Charles T. 
Gallagher, -A. M., 1894, and President 
Lucius Tuttle of Boston. 

The year at Rhode Island College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts has begun 
with a total enrollment of 120 students, 
the number of new students being fifty- 
one. Fourteen students are taking work 
in agricultural subjects, against six or 
seven last year, and against two or three 
such students the preceding year. 

The 279th year of Harvard University 
opened September 29. Among the ab- 
sentees on the professorship lists this 
year will be noted Professor Paul Hanus 
of the department of education, Professor 
Barrett Wendell, who will do some col- 
legiate lecture work in France, and Pro- 
fessor von Jaquemann, whose health re- 
quires a rest of at least a year. His work 
at Harvard will be helped out by Profes- 
sor Mensel of Smith, who will take up 
several of the lectures. In the Medical 
school Dr. Charles Montraville Green, Dr. 
Myles Standish, and Dr. Edward Hall 
Nichols are appointed assistant profes- 
sors. In the Law school Jens Iverson 
Westengard is re-appointed an assistant 
professor, and granted another year of 
absence. Professor Westengard is at 
present one of the legal advisers to the 
king of Siam. Henry S. Thompson has 
been made chairman of the appointment 
ero mittee, in place of Kichard Cobb, re- 
signed, and C. M. Sterns succeeds Dr. T. 
A. Jagger as chairman of the parietal 
board. The board 


of preachers to the 








HOLDEN 


Ga. 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. 





Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 


THE 


essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 
CLEANLINESS. 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


BOOK COVERS, 
Sold Direct to the Schools. 


SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 








university will be composed for the year 
of Lyman Abbott, D. D., LL.D., of New 
York; Henry Van Dyke, D. D., LL.D., of 
Princeton University; Flody William 
Tompkins, D. D., of Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam Wallace Fenn, S. T. B., of the Har- 
vard Divinity school; John deyl Vincent, 
D. D., LL.D.; and Francis G. Peabody, 
dean of the Divinity school. The gradu- 
ate and faculty members of the athletic 
committee will be the same as last year, 
consisting of Professor H. S. White, Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge, Professor A. P. An- 
drew, from the faculty, and Thomas Nel- 
son Perkins, Dr. Edward Hall Nichols, 
and Norman Williams Bingham, as 
graduate members. The undergraduate 
members will be J. P. Bowditch, ’05, L. 
M. Thornton, ’0o, and F. A. Goodhue, ’06. 
As expected, the freshman class will be 
a record-breaker in point of numbers. 


Maynard M. Metcalf, professor in the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, Md., is 
building a cottage ana a marine bio- 
logical laboratory on the coast of Maine, 
east of Mount Desert. The professors of 
biology from several other colleges are 
associated with Mr. Metcalf in this enter- 
prise, and will make this their head- 
quarters for the study of the interesting 
subject, “Marine Biology.” 

L. J. Aldrich, who has been president 
of the Union Christian College of Nerom, 
Ind., is now principal of the new Congre- 
gational Academy at New Rockford, 


H. S. Huntington, a graduate of Yale 
College in 1904, will be tutor in English 
in the academy, and J. H. Smith of Wil- 
tiams, 1902, instructor in English in Ober- 
lin College for the coming year. 

Of the 100 students from the Philippine 
Islands sent to this country by the gov- 
ernment to be educated, Oberlin College 
will receive four. ‘they have already ar- 
rived in Oberlin, and will enter the acad- 
emy department. 

Durham White Stevens, honorary coun- 
selor of the Japanese legation in Wash- 
ington, has been appointed diplomatic ad- 
viser of Korea, under the agreement giv- 
ing Japan control of Korea’s foreign re- 
lations. Thus an American, who has 
heen three times decorated by the Mikado 
for distinguished services; is elevated to 
one of Japan’s most important diplomatic 
positions. Mr. Stevens was born in 
Washington fifty-three years ago, and was 
graduated from Oberlin College in 1871. 

Rev. John C. Ball, a graduate of Oberlin 
College, ’89, assumes the presidency of 
Keuka College, Keuka, N. Y., this year. 
The college year opened Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 6. Miss Helen Fuller, also of Oberlin, 
will take up her work in the musical de- 
partment of Keuka College. 

The enrollment at Colorado College at 
Colorado Springs this year is 600. 

The annual celebration of Founders’ 
day at Lehigh will be observed October 13. 

Charles W. Dabney will be installed as 
president of the University of Cincinnati 
November 16. 

Agnes H. Morris of Philadelphia has 
been elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Oxford (Ind.) College for Women. 

The entering class at Vassar numbers 
325, of whom about 100 are accommodated 


on the campus. Because of the lack of 
suitable places for students, the college 
refused to register further applicants 
after April 1, 1904. 

Bates College has opened the college 
year with an entering class of 1/1-- 
thirty-six women and sixty-five men. 


Enough more are expected to bring the 


number to 120. There have been no 
changes in the faculty except that Pro- 
fessor Clark of the department of physics 
is back from a year’s leave of absence, 
and will replace Professor Schmidt. 

J. S. Huyler of New York has offered 
to pay half the cost of establishing a big 
undenominational college for women at 
Ashville, N. Y. 


, 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The fall announcements of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons (27 West Twenty-third street, 
New York) are full of interest. Especi- 
ally is this so in the realm of history and 
biography. In the list are: “Ralpi 
Waldo Emerson,” by Elisabeth Luther 
Cary, with illustrations in photogravure, 
addressed not to the student but to the 
general reader, showing Emerson as he 
looks to the generation succeeding his 
own: “The Kaiser as He Is: or, The Real 
William II,” by Henri de Noussanne; a 
keen, witty criticism, appreciation, and 
arraignment of the German Emperor; 
“The United States—i1607-1904,” a _ his- 
tory of three centuries of progress, by 
William Estabrook Chancellor § and 
Fletcher Willis Hewes; “The Story of the 
United States,” by Edwin Earl Sparks, 
telling of the gradual evolution of a united 
nation under the laws of necessity and 
progress; “History of the Civil War,” by 
W. Birbeck Wood, A. M.; an impartial 
history of the great struggle which is 
written from an English standpoint; 
“Portraits of the Seventeenth Century,” 
historic and literary, by C. A. Sainte- 





Beuve, fully illustrated; brilliant 
essays telling of such famous 
people as Richelieu, Fenelon, and 
Louis XIV. Other volumes are: ‘“Well- 


ington,” and the revival of the military 
power of England, by William O’Connor 
Morris, giving a just and readable account 
of the career of the Iron Duke; ‘“Constan- 
tine the Great,” the reorganization of the 
Empire and the Triumph of the Church, 
by J. B. Firth; “Thomas Cranmer and the 
Enzlish Reformation—1489-1556,” by Al- 
hert Frederick Pollard: “Contemporary 
France,” by Gabriel Hanotaux; “Break- 
ing the Wilderness,” the story of the con- 
quest of the Far West, from the wander- 
ings of Cabeza de Vaca, to the first de- 
scent of the Colorado by Powell, and the 
completion of the Union Pacific railway, 
with particular account of the exploits of 
trappers and traders; by Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh; “Memories of Jane Cunn ng- 
ham Croly,” “Jenny June,” a volume of 
tributes prepared*by a committee of the 
Womans’ Press Club of New York city. 
Papers by “The Founders of the Repub- 
lic” are “The Constitutional Decisions of 
John Marshall,” ‘“‘The Writings of James 
Madison,” to be complete in eight vol- 
umes, four volumes ready; and “The 
Writings of Samuel Adams,” to be com- 
plete in three volumes, first volume ready. 

Surprises in the field of letters are the 
announcements that President Eliot of 
Harvard is about to appear as a writer of 
fiction. He has written “John Gilley,” 
the story of a Maine farmer and fisher- 
man, which will be published by the 
American Unitarian Association, which 
announces “The Wandering Heart,” by 
President David Starr Jordan of Stanford 
University, and “Pillars of the Temple,” 
by the Rev. Minot J. Savage of New York. 

Max Nordau has written a novel. It 
is to be called ““Morganatic.”” The J. B. 
Lippincott Company, its publishers, ex- 
pect it to be one of the sensations of the 
season. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


THE TREMONT. 


Another week yet remains of 
“Parsifal” in English at the Tremont 
theatre, the most remarkable and fin- 
ished production for years seen in Bos- 
ton, and in many respects the most re- 
markable production ever seen there. 
Crowded houses have obtained at every 
performance, but choice seats for the 
last week may still be secured. The 
outlines of the play have before been 
given in these columns. The singers are 
the best to be found in America and 
Europe. The scenery and costumes have 
been made from Bayreuth models. The 
orchestra is the result of scouring the 
country for good instrumentalists. The 
conductors are young and enthusiastic 
musicians, who stand in the ‘very front 
rank of their art in wermany. Neither 
time, expense, nor effort has been spared 
in the preparations to present this sacred 
music-drama in a manner worthy of its 
character. The matinee performances 
will begin at 11 o’clock precisely. The 
first act will end at 12.45, when there 
will be an intermission of an hour and 
a quarter for luncheon. The second act, 
beginning at 2 o’clock, will end at 3, 
and the third act, beginning at 3.15, will 
end at 4.15. The evening performances 
begin at 5.30. The entire lower floor 
will be $3; the entire first balcony, $2; 
and the entire second balcony, $1. 


THE MAJESTIC. 


Boston has gone more nearly wild over 
Wright Lorimer and his fine company in 
the beautiful pastoral play of “The Shep- 
herd King,” at the Majestic, than over 
anything else for years. Not only the 
play, but the players, come in for the 
most flattering encomiums. The scenery 
is superb, vivid, and natural, and the 
effect of the whole is indescribable. Mr. 
Lorimer has made a tremendously deep 
impression on his audiences for the life- 
like picture he makes of David, the 
shepherd boy, who finally becomes the 
king of Israel. No greater tribute could 
be paid than to say that there is nothing 
in the entire presentation to jar the 
memory of the story as told in the Bible. 
The stay of the production is limited. 
Bess are given Wednesaay and Sat- 
urday. 





KEITH’S. 


The novelty of the Keith show for the 
week of October 24 will be furnished by 
Staley and Birbeck, whose wonderful 
musical transformation act is more com- 
plete and startling than ever before. 
The comedy section will be headed by 
Claude Gillingwater and his company, 
in a mirth-provoking sketch. Willy 
Zimmermann, who makes a specialty of 
imitating celebrated composers, and who 
was the most-talked-about entertainer 
in New York during the past summer, 
Prevost and Prevost, in an eccentric ac- 


robatic act, Vera King, singing come- 
dienne and_  story-teller, Eldora and 
Norine, novelty jugglers, Lew Sully, 


monologue comedian, and Mme. Chester, 
with her $10,000 statue dog, in “Pictures 
of the Hunt,” will be features. It will be 
the last week for Jean Marcel’s artistic 
and beautiful bas-reliefs. 


’~ 
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VARIETIES. 





“Ma, I brought you some ice cream from 
the drug store.”’ 

“Oh, how beautiful, Tommy! 
it?’ 

“Well, ma, it was meltin’ so fast me an’ 
Bobby had to sit down on th’ curbstone 
an’ eat it up.”—Men of To-morrow. 


Ambition not only grows by what it 
feeds upon, but it invariably has an ex- 
cellent appetite. 


If you hear of a friend who is playing 
in bad luck don’t think you have per- 
formed your full duty by saying simply, 
“Too bad.” —Ex. 


When the man says: “We must econ- 
omize.” he imagines his wife eating 
cheaper luncheons, while she sees him 
shaving himself and letting her make his 
neckties from scraps of old frocks. 


Where is 
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FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F. McCullo 


A SUCCESSFUL 
NO 


h Teachers’ 
CHOOL AND COL 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur r 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


Railway caao™” 


CY, CHICAGO. 
EGE BUREAU. 
ht through the year. Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 





UPERINTENDENTS 


We have avout forty well recommended, college- 
bred aay teachers yet available for High Schoo! or 
Academic positions. If in need of a Principal, 


Assistant or special teacher of any kind, we shall be glad to submit credentials, State definitely 


yourr gnirements and salary position will pay, 


Central Teachers’ Agency, “ 


EOW 


Cc. ROGERS, 
Manager, 


Columbus, Ohio 





IN EMERCENCY 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 
AGENCY 


A Speciality by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenve, Beverly, Massachusetts 





FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } ties, iii conte portage, 








Some New Books. 





Title. 

Introduction to the Modern Theory of Equations... 
Life of Shakespeare Akar t PU Ae Rett bla 3 oh 
Japan,—The Place and the People................++. 
A ed Course OF. GM co vckedosccocscccebcccesases Pe 
Songs from the Dramatists...........s.eeeeee seceeee 
Hundred Best English PoemS.............sesseeseee 
Essays of Joseph Addison.... ............ 
The Rivals and the School for Scandal.... 
Grammar School igetre bids sda wis coathadsoese oceeep 
Short Constitutional History of the U. 8............. 
Susan Clegg and her Friend Mrs. Lathrop........... 
The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow............. 
Jens B OOv i cate abbas tS ie co be G0 S04 8s cap andedacvecian 
The Son of Royal Langbirth................00eceeeee 
The TERE box Bao ce ob45.cbe4 cake Sideccecces bee 000008 
Que@en’s AAVOCAEC..05 ccc cccceccccccccerccccces coces 
Saints and Festivals of the Christian Church........ 
GOOp TRIOS... .ccccccccccccccccoserece cccccctcreescoces 
A CRIGRO FAR OIIB ci oe 00 kc cn0e 050s nccctanctopedoceese 
The Story of American Coal..............seseeeeeeees 
COMPPOMISOB.. cose vice ivosccecsocccesces.coocooceses 
BOlOROGs + o:0 veceb 0b4.605600006006b550+b0006 c5eecseesseced 
Bite Of GOGGED : 006 00000000 ..00 cveccces cccecbessscccccs 
The Amateur Bpixié. ....00cccecsccccese cosesccccvescces 
YO MOFrY TURES. 600000 cove sccewccccncvccceccecceeccs 





Anthor. Publisher. Price. 
Cajori The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.75 
Rolfe Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 8.00 
Browne “ ry “ “ 2.50 
Shaw D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. — 
Beil T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. -75 
Gowans [Ed.j “ o “ ss 15 
cieteadl ih] iT) “ “ .15 
Matthews [Ed.] ‘* 1 a bee -15 
Smith Ginn & Co., N. Y. 50 
Thorpe Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1.75 
Warner si - * = 1.00 
French iy iti iii ity 1.50 
Bell Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.25 
Howells $ ” ve 2.00 
Mason rs! be 1.50 
Marchmont Fred’k A. Stokes Company, N.Y. 1.50 
Brewster ce “ oe ii} 2 00 
Burgess ee gi » os 1.50 
Barr Ti ii “ee ii 1.50 
Nicolls J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.—— 
Repplier Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.10 
Sm th ai “ iti oe 1.25 
Davis “oe ee “ “ 1.25 
Perr iti te “ e 1.25 
Eldridge March Brothers, Lebanon, O. 15 








TO TEACHERS. 





The leading attraction in the New 
Ingland Magazine for October is Clara 
Stanwood’s article on the “Exhibit of the 
Boston Public Schools at St. Louis.” The 
town article for the month treats of 
“South Natick in Fact and Fiction,’—a 
fertile subject, well handled by Edith A. 
Sawyer, and finely illustrated. Among 
other illustrated articles of note are a 
graphic description of “Child Life in the 
Philippines,” by Minna Irving, and a fine 
account of that splendid charity, “The 
Boston Floating Hospital,” by . Amy 
Woods, R. L. Pillsbury tells of a “Visit 
to Lundy,”—the rugged, lonely island off 
the Cornwall coast, which has been im- 
mortalized by Charles Kingsley. Timely 
and suggestive are “The Evolution of the 
Japanese Stage,” by Yone Noguchi; “A 
New Era of Rapid Transit,” by George 
Ethelbert Walsh; and “Emotions Exper- 
ienced in Battle,” by Charles E. Benton, 
Emelyn Foster Peck, under the caption, 
“An Immigrant Farming) Community,” 
writes of the Portuguese colony at 
Martha’s Vineyard, and Jane A. Stewart 
gives a chatty account of a visit to the 
home of the famous author, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. There are six stories in 
the number, and they are of unusual va- 
riety and excellence. New England 
Magazine, 238 Tremont street, Boston. 


+ —_ 


HANDSOME PUBLICATION FREE. 

The exquisitely designed and printed 
publication regarding the ‘‘World’s Fair” 
at St. Louis, issued by the Grand Trunk 





Railway system is the handsomest 
and best book gotten out in 
connection with this great event. 


No one should be without a_ copy. 
It gives routes, descriptions of the mam- 
moth buildings, maps of the World’s 
Fair and city of St. I.ouis, and all infor- 
mation as to the best way to reach the 
Ivory city—and where to stop. A copy 
sent free on application to T. H. Hanley, 
New England Passenger agent, Grand 
Trunk Railway system, 360 Washington 
street, Boston, 


4- 
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Burton—“What sort of a man is Bjohn- 
£0n, anyway?” 

Rarton—“Well, Bjohnson is the sort of 
man who, if he should come to your house 
on a visit and see that your parlor clock 
was slow, would calmly compare it with 
his watch and set it exactly right.”—Som- 
erville Journal, 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale py druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottie. 
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A bad habit which cannot be conquered 
directly may be overcome by arranging 
circumstances to help us.—James Free- 
man Clarke. 


Rducational Press Association of America 
July 1, 1904. 


OFFICERS. 
President--C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-President—C. M. Parker, Taylorville, Ill. 
Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany, N. Y. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kans. 
Executive Committee—S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, 
Wis, and H. A. Gass, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Paper. MEMBERS. Post-ofice. 


American Education. ............ Aibany, N. Yr. 
AmericanJournal of KEducation.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Pri Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
American Spest beadd Journal .Mitwankes, Wis. 





Canadian Teacher....-----.--.... Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Educator-Journal .......-+-+.+0+ Indianapolis, Ind. 


Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
T-yuisiana School Review.. Rustin and Bernice, La. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


$5 40 a year is all some $1200 teachers are getting. They may know they are $1200 teachers but not 
be able to prove it. An agency will undertake this for them. For instance R. H. Baker writes 
irom Yonkers, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1904: “Mr. Maurice was elected at Plattsburg. I left Sunday night and 
reached bere just in time to begin Monday morning. My work is very pleasant here, and I wish to thank 
you for getting me this position as well as for filling my place at Platteburg. I consider that you have 
done very well by me. / have been registered with aces, and have raised my salary from_$540 
you not ite two years, you have got me two $12 ’ That is good testimony. , While 
we took him away from Plattsburg, where we had placed him, and where his salary had been raised from 
$850 to $1,000, our orgie telegram to him offered to recommend him at Yonkers only if he could secure 
honorable release at lattsburg, and he remained there until he furnished a satisfactory substitute. If 
Mr. Baker had not registered with us, he might have remained principal of a small Vermont academy. 
As it is he is commercial teacher in one of the best high schools in the country, and his salary" 1 200 

has been raised, almost without any effort on his own part, from $540 to 
introduces to Co LJ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Schools, and Families 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Governesses. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency “new vor. 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists d other teachers colleges, ri 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. ~ 5 ” wh. oO. phar, Man z oo 


SUDDEN VACANCIES === 


occur frequently in 
ter munths aud must be flued promptly. If not satisfactorily locatcu write ivr pa ticuiars. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 
HE B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal! School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past yous, in Pennsylvania, were 


filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
nities for aspiring 


HE SOUTH AND WEST iiteoter siping 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bid SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE, nen nitty 


Recommends teachers honestly and effectively. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4..9273,5,0%%, Bronson 


2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


mt TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 1 o23sz0"s. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


| E A ST EF R N 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 

Schermerhorn 3’ tam sec nr. | sonnets aaee ee ne 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 


grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ 


Agency 


Established 1890 








Oldest and best known in U, 8. 





Send for new illustrated manual. 
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Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 
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Michi omee Moderator. .... —s — ‘6 “ 
putes viebee ae babe oines, Ia. ee 
tcneaien | Senooi Journal....... Minneapolis, Minn. Wi n sh t p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Mississippi School Journal....... Jackson, Miss. in every part of the country. 
Missour Bchool Journal,......... Jefferson City, Mo. T h 9 
Moderator Topics... «-.---+++->. inate, ee eacners | 29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
ebraska Teacher........--+.+. . ‘ 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. WM. F. JARVIS 
School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 2 . F. 
aoe edubatare es. Boman, Nase Agency ra te £4 Pile. 
SIOM. ccccedcccccce uston, Mass. 
Primary mn. 1-7-4... New York, N.Y. OOOOOOOOOOOOOOSOOOOD $06600009000000 
BE ee ens iducaiion .... Mosmaghes, 12 
and : ages , Til. 
School BdCAtION vo veee voveees Minneapolis, Minn , ‘HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
Journal ......-ceseeee cers hs Te : " 
School News & Practical Baucator. ‘Taylorvilie, il dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
h & ool Journal ....>..Lexington, y. e.? . . ° 
Teachers” Institute. wo seseee vee New York, N.Y. Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
SCHOO] JOUIDAL...+ eee rece 9 > y 
Virginia School Jouriai---...--Ricbménd,Va. | to explain our plans to you. © Address HENRY SABIN, 
Western School Journal......... peka, Kans. 
T | AR RE OF Mil kee, Wis. 
Westermin Jour. of Rducation.. Madison, Wis, MANHATTAN Biba. Dzs Mornss, Iowa. 








INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Ove YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 





**‘Journal of Education” will secure 8 


year's ae, hy free. 
N. BE. PURLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, 





WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Hducation 

dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St,, Boston 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Bo. G1 B. Oth St., NewYork. 
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THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


LEAD PENCILS 


For Draughting and Sketching. Try Eagle Nos. 314, 286. 
For Drawing. Try EAGLE STANDARD—8 degrees 
Extra Hard. 


COLORED PENCILS AND CRAYONS 


Artist Colored Pencils in 50 different shades. 
Wax Crayons in assorted colors. 
Solid Crayons, in assortment boxes, with Nickel Holders. 


COMPASSES 


No. 569 is without an equal. No. 576 is a popular school compass. 





Send for samples. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


- 377-379 Broadway New York City 
The Standard Electric Time Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





Waterbury, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE ELECTRIC CLOCK AND 
PROGRAM BELL SYSTEMS 


For Schools, Colleges, Public Buildings, Factories, &c. 


Program Clock most com-| 8elf-winding Regulators with Sec- 
onds Beat Attach - ‘ 
plete known. achment, for lab 


oratory work. 
Write for catalog and estimates. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY 


Report of Committee of Fifteen. 
By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 





a 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


it has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy oF THE CLAssics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

_, This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 

with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
ary reading. 


Boards, [llustrated. Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
378 Wabash Ave. 10 East 14th St., Manhattan 29-A Beacon St. 











Extra Soft to 











New Books _ for 
Art Instruction 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive Work, 
containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for First Six Grades 
ready in June. ; 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is grouped 
7 the following Subject Divisions : 











- OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 

Ii. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 

Il. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and Other 
‘ Animals.) 

IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) | 

Vv. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. (Perspective.) | 

Vi. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) ; | 

VII, DESIGN, (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative and Constructive Design; 


Picture Composition.) 





Introductory Prices Furnished Upon Application 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 

















A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A SUPPLEMENTARY READER FOR SCHOOL AND HOME! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


—  OoR—— 





Wuat Sream anv Steer, Science AND SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WoRLD. 


A NEW EDITION, JUDICIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED, 


And Paragraphically Covering the Space between Hero's Eolipile, 130 Years- 
B. C., and the Most Palatial Train Drawn by the 
Latest 20th Century Engine, 


Is Now OFfFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 





Address the Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 





WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK. 


‘It is certainly an interesting and useful book.” — PRESIDENT ELIOT, HARVARD. 


‘I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the attention of the pupils everywhere 
over the land early drawn to this omnipresent interest of society.” — PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA, 

“IT have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the reading.” — PROFESSOR 
HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

«I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the great importance of the railroad as 
a factor for American civilization.’”*— U. 8. Com. EDUCATION HARRIS. 

‘*T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many popular mistakes and dissipate many 
popular errors.” — ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 

** It is chock full of information from title to finis.” —SUPERINTENDENT GREENWOOD, 

**T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in California,” — STATE SUPERIN 
TENDENT KIRK. 

‘* There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and on unusual lines, than in any 
book I know.” — PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.” — CHANCELOR FULTON, U. OF MIss. 

‘You have opened up a new field in education.” — STATE SUPERINTENDENT, CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘*Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern times; they instinctively like 
anything that moves.” — SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, ALA. A 

‘*} most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up such a treasure of a book. The 
style is admiratle, and lends a charm to the yaluabie facts presented.” —SUPEhINTENDENT J. 
FAIRBANKS, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

**You have opened a new line in educational work; a work worthy a place wherever history, 
geography and political economy are taught.” — CITY SUPERINTENDENT COOK, HOT SPRINGS. : 

*“{t is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits the railroads have conferred upon 
society and the nation.’”’— POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 

“Itis of far-reaching teachings and should be read in all our scbools,’”’— CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
DALLAS. 

‘‘*The Railroad in Education’ should be in the hands of every railroad man and every educator in 
Texas.’’— TEXAS SCHUOL JOURNAL, 

‘The author tells us that ‘ schools have flourished end spread their influence in the direct ratio of 
the number of miles of railroad in a state.” — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON. 

“The main purpose of the book is to trace the evolution of the railroad, and to exhibit its educa- 
tional and civilizing force as a type of national progress and commercial enterprise.” —THE TECHNICAL 
WORLD, CHICAGO. 

“The work is well calculated to produce good results.” — RAILWAY WORLD, PHILA. 

‘*It is full of intereating and most valuable information, and it js a capital idea, and it is bound to do 
good.’ — LOCOMOTIVE MAGAZINE, LONDON. 

** It is a book that everyone interested ia the subject should read.”—FOuUR TRACK NEws. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
| (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Frice in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 

| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: 
| 29-4 Beacon St. 10 East 14th St., Manhattan. 








a col 


CHICAGO: 
878 Wabash Ave. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 








